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The Modern Thirst for God 


LorD HALIFAX 


a who has imagination or 
loves history will always be hap- 
py if kindly fortune brings him to 
Quebec. For here, more than 300 years 
ago, by the side of this great river, 
much that was finest and best in 
France was planted. Here it took root 
and flowered; and here it still lives as 
one of the glories of this great Do- 
minion. 

But much as I have welcomed 
other occasions which have brought 


i me to Quebec, I particularly value this 


visit for the honor I have today re- 
ceived at the hands of the Rector of 
this University. 

I appreciate highly the privilege 
of being enrolled as a member of your 
Society; I recognize that the distinc- 
tion so accorded is a tribute to the 
British people, for whom in the capaci- 
ty of His Majesty’s representative I 
am proud to speak in the United 
States; and as Chancellor of Oxford, 
I thank you for the token of friend- 





Text of a speech made by the British 
Ambassador to the United States, at 
Laval University, Quebec, Canada, 
on Saturday, May 29, 1943, on the 
occasion of his receiving an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 











ship that this degree will signify be- 
tween your University and my own. I 
am glad to think that only a few 
months ago Oxford did honor to itself 
by bestowing a similar degree upon 
His Eminence the late Cardinal Hins- 
ley, who gave to his fellow country- 
men so notable an example of the 
highest leadership. 

Such bonds, are, indeed, the out- 
ward expression of that essential unity 
of purpose which must govern and in- 
spire the work of every true uni- 
versity. That work may be carried on 
by means of many and diverse instru- 
ments, but the purpose never changes, 
and can never be less than the train- 








ing of the human mind to search out 
and to know the truth. 

No service is more necessary; 
there is none that demands greater de- 
votion from its servants. They must 
have patience, perseverance and, above 
all, integrity, proof against all temp- 
tations which might distract them from 
their pledged task. For those who 
serve truth serve a mistress who will 
brook no rival. Truth must always be 
a goal in itself, and he who seeks truth 
must follow wherever the search may 
lead. 

In theology, in science, in history, 
in sociology, in every department of 
learning, he must pursue truth with 
single-minded and intense resolve, and 
guard with jealous care any fraction 
of the whole that he may apprehend. 
And all this, because he believes truth 
to be the ultimate foundation of all 
life. 

Yes, the pursuit of truth makes 
tremendous demands upon human 
capacity and thought. Because the de- 
mands are high, those who accept 
them must be prepared for a hard pil- 
grimage. Nor may they hope that 
honesty of purpose will secure them 
from misconception and attack. Op- 
position will come not merely from 
those who dislike truth because it is 
inconvenient to their interests, but also 
from those who dislike it because it 
is inconvenient to their ideas. 

History has shown repeatedly 
how easily men assume not only that 
their particular approach to the basic 
problems of life is the best, but that 
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there is no other. They are not con- 
tent to have a key; they must have the bee 
world acknowledge it as the only key. | “" 
And the world, which longs to see the olo 
door of life’s mysteries unlocked, turns be 
to them for a time in hope, and then | °° 
away from them in disappointment. the 
In the 18th century the French phy 
encyclopedists taught that reason, pure | 
and untrammelled, was the sure sol- mai 
vent of all human ills. By reason, and § 
by reason alone, they argued, would ¥ ™ 
men reach the truth. And so for a | ““ 
while in France the Revolution wor- | ‘ 
shipped reason, enthroning that cold adr 
deity on its empty altars. tha 

Similarly, the 19th century saw 
the attempt to restrict truth within the tud 
limits of what was susceptible of sci- J Pt 
entific proof. Once more it was not of 
enough to make a claim: it was neces- § 
sary also to exclude. Thus many men § 
of science found themselves perforce kn¢ 
in controversy with those who felt | ° 
that human approach to truth could § “€ 
not be so confined. = 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION may 
Yet, as we now see, the conflict § tha 
between science and religion lacked § " ‘ 
reality, since it was waged between a § @s 
conception of science which modern ho 
scientists would not acknowledge and {ple 
a religious attitude which was not aacl 

based on true theological interpreta- J 

tion. For it is one of the first principles | "0" 
of religion to welcome careful search § *tt 
for truth, and a cardinal rule of science 9 9t 
to despise or neglect no facts. oan 
If, therefore, that conflict has - 
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been happily resolved, it is partly be- 
cause the assertions of Christian the- 
ology are better understood, and partly 
because, matter having acquired a 
new significance, science has ceased in 
the old sense to be materialist. The 
physicist’s study of the nature of the 
universe in terms of higher mathe- 
matics has at least discouraged him 
from making dogmatic pronounce- 
ments about its origin. He may not 
accept all the reasoning and the con- 
clusions of theology, but at least he 
admits that there is such a science and 
that it is entitled to be heard. 

The effects of this change in atti- 
tude have been only gradually ap- 
parent. The arguments and discoveries 
of learning take time to penetrate the 
crust of accepted thought and to be- 
come part of the common stock of 
knowledge; but once there they are 
not easily dislodged. ‘The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teath are set on edge.” 

Moreover, slow as such processes 
may be, we realize more readily today 
that religion and science are concerned 
to answer different questions. Religion 
answers “why” and science answers 
“how”; and these questions are com- 
plementary, and not in opposition, to 
each other. 

There is also increasing apprecia- 
tion of the fact that intellectual re- 
actions, important though they be, are 
not the sole or the ultimate determi- 
nants of spiritual truth—in other 
words, that reason and science are not 
the only avenues by which truth may 
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be approached. Men reach many of 
their most profound _ perceptions 
through the vehicle of poetry, art or 
music. 

We may explore the mechanics 
of the instrument employed without 
thereby arriving at any explanation 
of the secret. A man may master the 
technique of Shakespeare or Milton, 
but will still be totally incapable of 
writing “Hamlet” or “Paradise Lost.” 
He may be able to analyze all the pig- 
ments of a painting, but is no nearer 
for that to explaining why one picture 
is a masterpiece and the other remains 
a daub. Robert Browning, in his great 
poem, “Abt Vogler,” develops the 
same idea when he describes how the 
musician is enabled “out of three 
sounds to frame, not a fourth sound, 
but a star.” 

Science and logic are of course 
indispensable, but they have little share 
in determining many of the most im- 
portant of men’s actions. No test-tube 
or retort can teach a man how and 
with whom to fall in love. No labori- 
ous mental process brings him to the 
rescue of a companion on the point 
of drowning. It is from no syllogism 
that he draws the inspiration to self- 
sacrifice on the field of battle. 

Here are mysteries which we must 
acknowledge, but cannot explain. 
They are mysteries which will always 
baffle human attempts to claim for 
science or logic a monopoly of truth, 
as they baffled the encyclopedists of 
the 18th century and the scientists of 
the 19th century. 
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And, which is the greatest thing 
of all, it remains true that beyond the 
explorations of science or the specula- 
tions of philosophy, the human instinct 
still humbly or blindly gropes its way 
towards a God, and is unsatisfied 
when it cannot find Him. 

There has never yet been a move- 
ment to destroy Christianity, which, 
sooner or later, has not found itself 
obliged to face the necessity of trying 
to find something to replace it. Just as 
the revolutionaries in 1789 tried to 
install the Goddess of Reason in the 
place of God, the advocates of Com- 
munism have attempted to meet the 
needs of men by an unsatisfying ab- 
straction of “‘social collectivity.” 

That longer, if less violent, and 
less visible, attrition of Christian be- 
lief during the last 100 years has been 
attended by similar results. The de- 
stroyers themselves were puzzled. They 
have taken something away, but they 
then realize that they have to fill its 
place, and that they have nothing with 
which to fill it. The more thoughtful 
of them begin to view their handiwork 
with anxiety, if not yet with complete 
understanding. It is as though a child 
had removed the mainspring from a 
watch and wondered why the watch 
no longer goes. 

No Christian indeed can contem- 
plate the present disorders of the 
world without feeling how largely 
they are the outcome of the continuous 
erosion to which the Christian tradi- 
tions of society—in art, culture, laws, 
literature and family life—have been 


subjected. This is not the place to 
analyze the symptoms or the stages of 
this change; but the cumulative effect 
of this mass movement of thought 
away from old anchorages has been 
very great. 

Not least upon man’s conception 
of himself; for truly has it been said 
that wherever we find a false idea 
about men, its origin lies in a false 
idea of God. 


NAzIsM 


That is certainly the case with 
the Nazi philosophy, the culmination 
of this destructive process. Nazism as- 
serts, in the words of Hitler himself, 
“the saving doctrine of the nothing- 
ness and insignificance of the indi- 
vidual human being.” But this doc- 
trine, with all its catastrophic impli- 
cations, is only the corollary of the 
Nazi deification of the State. For 
where the State is everything, the in- 
dividual is and can be nothing. In this 
latest and most formidable challenge 
to Christian philosophy, the State be- 
comes the final repository of truth 
and moral law; a usurpation that no 
Christian may accept. 

With rare courage the Bishop of 
Berlin reviewed these grave matters 
last Christmas in a pastoral letter to 
the Faithful of his diocese. ““The mo- 
ment mankind,” he wrote, ““—whether 
as individuals, as larger communi- 
ties, or as nations—no longer feels 
bound by an immutable, eternal law, 
the results can only be strife and 
discord, hatred and disunion, disorder 
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and chaos.” Conversely, he added: 
“The acknowledgment of the sover- 
eign rights of God vouchsafes to the 
individual, to the family and to the 
State the right to which each is en- 
titled.” 

The whole of this argument, 
which I have ventured briefly to de- 


| velop, seems relevant to the work of 


a university such as this. The year 
1852, when your Royal Charter was 
signed by Queen Victoria, was that in 
which John Henry Newman published 
his essay on The Idea of a University. 
He discussed his subject, of course, in 
terms of his own time; yet so deep 


| did he penetrate beneath the surface 


of things that, writing in 1852, he 
seems alive today; a redoubtable cham- 
pion of Christian principles against 
contemporary evils. 

Today we see in retrospect what 
100 years ago was only a foreboding 
—the disastrous consequences in many 
countries of education unsupported by, 
and even forcibly divorced from, re- 
ligion. Newman was at pains to con- 
vince his generation that such a sys- 
tem was not only futile but fraught 
with grave danger to society. Acutely 


\ aware of that peril to western civiliza- 


ition which accompanied the rapid in- 
crease and consequent specialization of 
knowledge, he foresaw that the human 
mind would be plunged in chaos if it 
were unhappily deprived of some gen- 
eral principle of interprétation. 

This, he insisted, theology alone 
could give. And he argued that the- 
ology, so far from restricting knowl- 
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edge or limiting our horizon, was the 
true inspiration of all our learning. 
Now, with slow and halting steps, the 
world returns to the wisdom of New- 
man—that “‘religious truth is not only 
a presentation, but a condition of gen- 
eral knowledge.” 

There is ground for hope that the 
importance of religion in education is 
now winning a greater measure of 
recognition. In a recent article on 
“Religion in National Life” which 
aroused widespread interest, the Lon- 
don Times said: 

The truth is, that religion must form 
the very basis of any education worth the 
name, and that education with religion 
omitted is not real education at all... . 
For many years we have been living on 
spiritual capital, on traditions inherited 
from the past, instead of providing for 
the future. Christianity cannot be imbibed 
from the air. It is not a philosophy, but a 
historic religion which must dwindle un- 
less the facts upon which it is founded are 
taught, and such teaching made the center 
of our educational system... .. 

For if Christianity be true at all, 
it is the most vital and important thing 
in the whole world, and its dominion, 
for those who accept it, must be uni- 
versal. They must work to make their 
own lives, however dimly, a reflection 
of the life and teaching of Our Lord 
and Master, Jesus Christ, and they 
must constantly seek to fashion the 
kingdoms of this world more and more 
in the likeness of the Kingdom of 
God. 

It is this which gives importance 
to the joint letter signed by the late 
Cardinal Hinsley, the Archbishops of 
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Canterbury and York, and the Moder- 
ator of the Free Church Council at 
the end of 1940, enumerating the 
principles on which a lasting peace 
could be established and emphasizing 
afresh the necessity for all countries 
of a just foundation for their social 
life. 


RestorE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


It would seem to follow that in 
the domestic field of a country, which 
wishes to keep its civilization Chris- 
tian, there is no more urgent task in 
these days than to restore Christian 
education to the place it ought never 
to have lost. So only can it hope to 
make its contribution to the securing 
of the application of what are essen- 
tially Christian principles both at home 
and in the larger world without. 

To a greater extent than is com- 
monly remembered, the social order 
of Great Britain, like that of other 
Western civilizations, is the child of 
Christian thought and of a desire to 
make that thought effective. It carries 
many marks of its Christian origin. 
The story of social progress that my 
people experienced in the last century 
is one of wide change, which it is 
easy enough to take for granted, for- 
getting the forces that produced it. 

Yet it was plainly Christianity 
which inspired the work of such a 
man as Lord Shaftesbury, who spent 
his long life fighting some of the 
more cruel results of the industrial 
revolution, translating the spirit of so- 
cial justice into legislative form. And 
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it was the violation of Christian prin- 
ciples which stirred the soul of Charles 
Dickens into writing books that burnt 
the shame of social evils into men’s 
hearts as the reports of a hundred 
Royal Commissions could never have 
done. 

All this has meant, and _ still 
means, much. But no nation, any more 
than any individual, can live indef- 
nitely upon capital of which he has 
been fortunate enough to be the heir. 
That is what most of us have been 
trying to do, and in making the at- 
tempt have been denying ourselves 
and others access to the essential 
source of strength and health. The 
world today is full of tragedy. But 
perhaps one of its greatest tragedies 
often goes unnoticed and unmarked. 

This is the unconscious hunger 
and thirst of millions for something 
which they could be totally incapable 
of putting into words, but which they 
passionately need. Or, if they could 
give words to their hunger, as Mr. 
Alfred Noyes has reminded us, they 
might indeed say with the women at 
the sepulchre: ‘They have taken away 
Our Lord . . . and we know not 
where they have laid Him.” If man’s 
awareness of his own _ insufficiency 
were thus made articulate, he would 
understand that his real need was 4 
knowledge how to open his heart to 
God in prayer. 

Prayer, through which at all times 
and in all places men may speak to 
God, with complete assurance of per- 
fect understanding. Prayer, by which 
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men may feel their own weakness made 
strong by the support of God’s sover- 
eign power. 

Prayer, by which all human fears, 
failures, anxieties, sorrows can be 
brought to the foot of the Cross, and 
made one with the great redemptive 
act that the Cross commemorates. 
Prayer, by which man’s fondest hopes 
for the future of a tormented world 
may be joined to God’s perfect wis- 
dom. Prayer, by which those at home 
may feel near to those far away, with 
whom they know they are knit close 
in the all-embracing love of God. 
Prayer, in which day by day we com- 
mend the souls of brave men who 
have died for their country—into the 
hands of an all-knowing and merciful 
God. 


Small wonder if men and women- 


everywhere are unsatisfied and ill at 
ease, since in their hour of greatest 
need they have lost that which was 
indeed their birthright—the knowl- 
edge of how to pray. 

Yet, amid all the sorrow and 
darkness of these times there is con- 
solation. The example alone of hero- 
ism, not merely as an abstract idea, 
but as it appears in thousands of lives, 
brings with it the certainty that man 
has renounced the philosophy which 
paralyzed so much literature and art 
in the pre-war world. Truly, as day by 
day we see acts of willing self-sacri- 
fice and self-surrender, we can make 
new application of those jesting 
words: “He saved others, himself he 
cannot save.” 
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Our minds, it is true, are now 
fixed upon the disastrous results of 
an evil choice. None the less it is the 
freedom of man’s will which is being 
vindicated, and the manifold suffer- 
ings that we endure to prevent the 
domination of evil are a dramatic 
repudiation of ignoble creeds. We can, 
therefore, turn with firm confidence 
from the temporary triumphs of the 
evil-doer to the unshaken faith and 
hope with which the saints have en- 
riched our world. 

Just as the stars seem brightest in 
the blackest night, so in the darkest 
periods of history the examples of the 
saints stand out more plainly for our 
guidance. 

In contrast to those who have 
brought such misery upon the world, 
we rightly revere such a man as he in 
whose honor this University was 
founded. Abandoning no mean world- 
ly position at the most magnificent 
period of French history, he held fast 
to his vocation, and from 1655-59 pre- 
pared himself for his life’s work in 
solitude at the Hermitage of Caen. 
Appointed Vicar Apostolic of New 
France in 1658, he spent his long life 
in work, boundless charity to the poor 
and personal mortification and pen- 
ance. 

Certainly the venerable Francois 
de Montmorency Laval, First Bishop 
of Quebec, is worthy to be called the 
Apostle of French Canada. He, and 
such as he, are not creatures of chance. 
They are indeed set in this world by 
the hand of God for the enlightening 
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of His people. By their light we dis- And in that light, through all 
cern in true perspective the littleness perils and perplexities, if we humbly 
of those who now bend all their ef- consecrate all we have and try to do 
forts to blot out Christian civilization, the service of God’s Will, we may feel 
and can see how transitory are those complete assurance that those men 
triumphs, that might seem to human who have so sorely scourged the 
judgment so tremendous. world, shall pass like an evil dream. I 
Ne 
Bay 
giv 
Catholics in Ireland ve | 
$ 
An increase in the number of Catholics in Ireland is shown tal: 
in the final report of the 1936 census just issued. ned 
In 1936, Catholics comprised 93.4 per cent. of the 2,954,000 old 
population compared with 92.6 in 1926. This is the first time the 
since 1861 that an increase in the Catholic population has been are 
registered. In the same interval—1926-36—Protestants and other des 
denominations declined from 221,000 to 195,000. me 
While the population, as a whole, fell by 3572, the lowest hac 
decrease yet recorded, the number of persons under twenty-one but 
decreased by 69,000. A decline in the rural population of 99,000, Wi 
or 5 per cent., was noted, while the urban population increased ins 
the most since 1851, the rise being approximately 10 per cent., or lov 
96,000. Net emigration averaged 17,000 a year, of whom 8000 cor 
went to Britain. Cai 
A further feature of the report is that children in the rural 
areas under fifteen decreased by 78,000, whereas children of the gue 
same ages in the town areas increased by 31,000. ty- 
to 
Vd stu 
In 
Fanatics of 
I have no doubt that if we all went round ne 
denouncing evil wherever we found it, we should earn the op- ' di 
probrious name of fanatics. But fanatics usually find followers. it 
We might find so many followers to hunger and thirst after ai 
justice that we should become a menace to the existing social ol 
order.—Father Heenan, English “Radio Priest.” | 














Voice of Catholic Negroes 


D. J. CorRIGAN 


Reprinted from the INTERRACIAL REvIEW, May, 1943 


N” so long ago the author was 
conducting four prospective 
Negro converts, on the eve of their 
Baptism, through a Catholic church, 
giving them the customary explanation 
of the altar, confessional, pictures and 
statues, and all the beautiful sacramen- 
tals of the Catholic Faith. As the group 
neared the door of the church, a good 
old Catholic white lady approached 
them and said: “My, I’m glad that you 
are becoming Catholics!” Words cannot 
describe the impression that kind state- 
ment made upon the neophytes: they 
had entered the church with timidity, 
but they came out feeling at home. 
Would that all white Catholics were 
inspired with the same spirit of kindly 
love! It would help mightily to wel- 
come many Negro converts into the 
Catholic Church 

In the March issue of The Li- 
guorian we gave the answers of twen- 
ty-five white senior college students 
to the query: “Should Catholic Negro 
students be admitted to this college?” 
In this article we submit the responses 
of the seniors of a Catholic colored 
high school. They had been asked two 
questions: “Should a Catholic college 
admit Negro students?” and “Would 
it be advisable for a colored Negro 
boy or girl to enter a Catholic college 
with white students in this part of the 
country ?” 


If some of the following opinions 
seem bitter and severe, it must be re- 
membered that these young Negro 
boys and girls, the majority of whom 
are converts, are but telling the ex- 
perience that predominated in their 
youthful lives. From early childhood 
they have been more and more made 
aware that they are Negroes by the 
racial prejudice of white people. But 
what hurts them most keenly is the 
discrimination that they meet in the 
practice of their Faith! 

Within the last year they have 
seen the application of a young Catho- 
lic colored man rejected by a Catholic 
university in this city, for no other 
reason than that he was a Negro. In 
the past they have gone through the 
embarrassment of having white Catho- 
lic high-school girls gather up their 
uniformed skirts and move away from 
them in street cars. They have been 
subjected to group discrimination in 
choral festivals which were held in 
competition with other Catholic high 
schools of the city. 

Such are a few of the un-Catholic 
results of racial prejudice. Father Paul 
Hanley Furfey, in one of his hard- 
hitting pamphlets, has written that 
“we play fast and loose with the digni- 
ty of God when we offend the Negro.” 
Surely some white Catholics—and I 
believe that it is only some, for I am 
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convinced that most Catholics are try- 
ing to be Catholic—do not realize the 
insult they offer to God when they 
make it hard for the Negro to be true 
to his Faith. 

The first contribution is of a 
colored boy from Haiti. He hopes to 
finish his education at a Catholic uni- 
versity and then return to his native 
land. 


Having been brought up in a country 
where every man is equal both in social 
and business life, I find it ridiculous that 
such a subject (whether Negro Catholics 
should be allowed to enter a Catholic col- 
lege) should need be discussed in a Catho- 
lic school. I personally would not wish to 
attend a school where I would be received 
as an item rather than a part of the whole 
student body. But I think that any person, 
regardless of race, ought to be accepted 
wherever he or she wishes to go. 


Foop For THOUGHT 


The following opinion touches 
upon what should be a sore spot and 
a worty to every bishop and pastor 
who has Negroes under his care; for 
our Catholic colored are bound by 
Canon Law to send their children to 
Catholic schools just as stringently as 
are Catholic white people: 


We are Catholics. We appreciate the 
value of a Catholic education. Our parents 
are making great sacrifices to keep us in 
a Catholic high school. We always hear 
that Catholics are bound in conscience to 
attend a Catholic school. And yet most 
Catholic colored children have to go to 
public schools because they are not ad- 
mitted in the parochial school. As for us 
who will graduate in June, it will probably 
mean either a non-Catholic Negro college 
or no higher education. 
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And yet I have had more than 
one of these young Catholic colored 
high school children tell me that they 
would rather forego their college edu- 
cation than submit themselves to the 
danger of attendance at a non-Catholic 
Negro school. But the succeeding 
paper contains an indictment that no 
true Catholic can afford to ignore: 

Catholic colleges should admit Ne- 
groes, because in Catholic schools we are 
taught that all men are created equal be- 
fore God. Many of the white race look 
upon the Negro as low and inhuman, 
probably because of what a few Negroes 
do. But they do not stop to think of the 
advance of the colored race in the last 167 
years. There is supposed to be no prejudice 
among Catholics, but it seems that some- 
times there is more among Catholics than 
among non-Catholics. 

Fortunately this boy would not 
have to enrol in a State university in 
the North, could he afford to do so. 
For each year more and more of our 
Northern Catholic colleges are open- 
ing their doors to Negro students, with 
excellent results, according to the 
reports. 

Most of the papers read: Catho- 
lic colleges admit colored students, 
but it is inadvisable for a Negro to 
enter with white students in the 
Southern part of the country. 

I think Catholic colleges should admit 
colored students that apply for admission, 
who are Catholic and have a good refer- 
ence from a priest or white friend. But I 
do not think that they should attend a 
Catholic college here because of the 
“Mason-Dixon” whites in this part of the 
country. 

Catholics should be trying to break 
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down prejudice rather than encourage it. 
Admitting colored students would certainly 
be a step in breaking it down. I would not 
dare call myself a Catholic if I felt bitter 
toward any one of God’s children because 
of race. Colored or not, we are all His. 
However, I would not advise a colored 
student to attend a white college here, be- 
cause there would probably be insults and 
that would do more harm than good. 

I think that Catholic colleges should 
admit colored students. However, I do not 
advise attendance in this city. In this area 
there are a great many prejudiced people 
whose lives are largely spent in harming 
the Negro. In this statement I include both 
Catholics and Protestants. 


The following comes from the 
pen of a non-Catholic student: 


I think that Catholic colleges should 
admit Negro students in this region. I say 
this because Catholics in their religious 
teachings hold to the belief that there 
should be no discrimination. I think that 
if this is their thought, it should be car- 
ried out. There are some fields that a 
Negro student cannot enter unless he 
leaves this city. Just this stops the progress 
of the race, only because we do not have 
the money to go elsewhere to college. 

I think that most people who 
know the Negro, will agree that he is 
intensely loyal to his country. Of the 
graduates of this high school there is 
hardly a boy who is not in the armed 
services, most by volunteering, and 
many of the younger boys have left 
school to sign up. It is not surprising 
then that some papers should dwell 
on the welfare of our country: 


Now that our nation is engaged in a 
war for freedom, and so many races are 
fighting to preserve the rights of man, 
unity is needed above all for that final vic- 
tory. If here in our country races are di- 
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vided by segregation and prejudice, we can 
never, in the true sense of the word, be 
really democratic. The opportunity to ob- 
tain Catholic education should be extended 
to all, regardless of race, color and creed. 
Yes, I feel that colored students 
should be admitted to Catholic colleges 
here. Many people fear that the Negro 
wishes to intermix with the white race. 
But that is an entirely wrong viewpoint: 
the Negro Catholic wishes to receive a 
Catholic education which will better his 
position in the world and will help him 
save his soul. Race prejudice with the 
country in its present position can easily 
spell victory or defeat for this country. 


The following comes from a girl 
who has just become a convert to the 
Catholic Faith. Who will gainsay the 
simple truth of her words? 


I think that Catholic colleges should 
admit colored students. All Catholics are 
members of one Church and are striving 
for the same end. Colored Catholic students 
belong to the Mystical Body of Christ just 
as do white. They should not be barred 
from any of the institutions of the Church. 


PREJUDICE PLays Havoc 


Next we have the contribution 
of a Catholic girl: it shows what 
havoc prejudice on the part of white 
Catholics can sometimes work in the 
minds of the young colored people of 
our Faith. 


I would not attend an_ institution 
where I am not wanted. Several attempts 
have been made by Negroes to enter col- 
lege here before, but up to the present not 
one has succeeded. I should imagine that 
Catholic colleges ought to consider it a 
privilege to permit Negroes to attend their 
schools, if they are interested in the wel- 
fare of the Negro’s soul and in the ex- 
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ample the Master gave who always went the latter’s conversion. We conclude 
no of tt to help the eo geese with the same message to them which 
ag a ade ee pe con St. Augustine addressed to the Catho- 
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that Catholics in some regions are just as Catholic institutions: “Thou bindest T 
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Liberty, like justice and peace, is one of those sacred names bers 
which the narrowness of self-interest so frequently abuses. True men 
liberty does not mean arbitrary behavior, it does not mean the for 
power to act without any guidance or control. Is the airman free 
to fly without knowing and observing the laws of aeronautics? how 
Is the captain free to sail the seas without knowing or observing bar 9 
the laws of navigation? Action unguided and uncontrolled is not wit! 
true freedom; rather it is the way to ruin and disaster. And so alm 
it is in the living of our lives. True liberty means unhampered Ore: 
freedom to attain the real purpose of our existence; and just as flect 
in the physical order we cannot move with true freedom and and 
security unless we know and observe the laws of nature, so too mac 
we cannot steer a free and safe course through the perilous jour- org 
ney of life unless we know with certainty the goal of our existence the 
and the sure means by which we are to reach it. This is the rea- app 
son why men need the teaching of the Church if they are to be vies 
truly free—Cardinal Hinsley. bral 








Labor Unions’ Police Power 


Central Verein News Service 


HROUGH no fault of their own, 

but because they have followed 
the tendencies of the times in certain 
respects, labor unions have generally 
neglected to police their own organiza- 
tions, a custom put to such good use 
by the guilds of former centuries. Here 
and there unions have attempted to 
supervise the moral conduct of their 
members, but culpable negligence by 
the individual in the performance of 
his work, and even overt acts, are not 
punished by the unions as they deserve 
to be. 

Thirty and more years ago the 
unions’ reluctance in this regard could 
be attributed somewhat to the fear 
that drastic action would lead to the 
withdrawal from the union by mem- 
bers at a time when the labor move- 
ment was still weak, was struggling 
for its very existence. 

It was otherwise with the guild, 
however. A journeyman or a master 
expelled from his guild was a man 
without a vocation, and in some ways 
almost a man without a country. More- 
over, the fact that the guild rules re- 
flected the consensus of the religious 
and moral opinion of the community 
made it comparatively easy for the 


organization to enforce its rulings. All’ 


the more so because the guild statutes, 
approved either by the -authorities of 
a commune or the prince of the realm, 
granted the guild police power and 
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the right to impose certain fines and 
to suspend or expel members guilty 
of misconduct. 

A contemporary exception to the 
conditions prevailing in our own day 
is revealed in the May issue of the 
International Teamster, organ of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. Editorially this 
monthly praises officers of Local No. 
404, of Springfield, Mass., and of 
Local No. 557, of Baltimore, for hav- 
ing punished and expelled striking 
members, in accordance with the 
orders of the international union. 

The article devoted to the discus- 
sion of the action taken relates that 
early in January of the present year 
“a few radicals within the large mem- 
bership of Local No. 404 decided 
amongst themselves to tie up long- 
distance freight because they had what 
they believed was a grievance, al- 
though there was a signed contract 
with the employers.” However, “the 
real reason for the tie-up was that 
loud-mouthed radicals—only a few— 
were desirous of getting control of the 
local union and setting aside the legiti- 
mately elected officials of the union.” 

The case in Baltimore was still 
more interesting. “A few of the driv- 
ers in the employment of a large 
amalgamated company made it a prac- 
tice to find some of the most techni- 
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cal excuses that can be imagined and 
to magnify those imaginary grievances, 
thereby continuing to spread the poi- 
son of discontent among the unthink- 
ing, hardworking, honest members.” 
The agitators were temporarily success- 
ful, as work was stopped without au- 
thorization, in defiance of the agree- 
ments and of the union itself. The 
union charged the strikers with viola- 
tion of their obligations. They were 
tried by the local union and found 
guilty, and the decision was sustained 
by a joint council to which an appeal 
was taken. Heavy fines were imposed 
on those convicted. In Springfield, 
where a similar trial was conducted, 
the strikers were expelled altogether 
from the union. 
Comments 
Teamster: 


the International 


We desire to offer our appreciation 
and gratefulness, and that of our country, 
to the officers and members of the unions 
mentioned above for the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties in helping to carry out 
the orders of their International executive 
board and the request of their Govern- 
ment, by successfully weeding out those 
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dangerous, poisonous individuals who en- 
deavored to destroy their union by their 
actions in willfully violating signed con- 
tracts and the orders of the International 
Union. 

The manner of procedure in these 
cases is reminiscent of the methods 
observed in the days of the guilds. 
A journeyman or master was first tried 
by the members of his particular guild, 
from whose decision he could appeal 
to a council composed of all the mas- 
ters and journeymen. And the right to 
appeal could not be denied. 

In such fashion were the rights 
of the individuals secured. It is greatly 
to be hoped that labor unions will be- 
gin to exercise, and extend, their moral 
influence over their members, espe- 
cially as their position is strengthened. 

In the days when the guilds 
flourished it was demanded that they 
be “‘as clean as if they had been picked 
over by doves.” Whether this ideal 
can be attained in an age of agnos- 
ticism is doubtful. But this much is 
certain: labor unions should be more 
than militant groups engaged in battle 
with capitalism along class lines. 


Soldier’s Credo 


Love of neighbor is a love of our glorious America, her 
men, women and children, all of them; her institutions, her 
sublime ideals that guarantee life, liberty, peace and happiness 
not only for the citizens of today but for millions yet unborn, 
and any man who lives his life or gives his life for that glorious 
cause consecrates it with supernal beauty.—Archbishop Spellman. 
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Towards Industrial Democracy 
Rev. C. Lucey, M.A., D.D., D.Pu. 


Reprinted from the IrRisH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, Dublin, Ireland, May, 1943 


A‘ essential feature of the capital- 
ist system is the privileged po- 
sition of Capital as compared with 
the other factors of production—those 
providing the capital take all the 
profits and have sole control in each 
undertaking. Profit Sharing and Labor 
Co-partnership are devices to modify 
this and give workers a certain limited 
right both to profits and to control 
in the concern employing them. 
Profit Sharing is defined as ‘an 
agreement by which the employes re- 
ceive a share, fixed in advance, of the 
excess profits of a business undertak- 
ing in addition to their regular stand- 
ard wages.” Of its nature, therefore, 
profit sharing must be regarded as a 
supplement to the wage contract rather 
than as a substitute for it. What the 
employes receive under such an agree- 
ment, they receive in addition to their 
wages at the standard rate prevailing 
in the particular locality; and on the 
other hand, should the concern oper- 
ate at a loss any year, they are still 
paid the same standard wage and do 
not have to bear a share of the loss. 
A profit-sharing system, then, does 
not imply the discarding of the wage 
system and the adoption of a partner- 
ship system in the way that the Pro- 
ducers’ Co-operative System, for in- 
stance, does. Neither does it admit, 
much less entail, the practice of pay- 
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ing less than the standard wage and 
requiring workers to depend on a 
share of the profits distributed to 
make up the difference. 

A second essential feature of true 
profit sharing is that the extra pay- 
ments made to the employes come al- 
together out of the extra profits made 
by the employer. In this way, profit 
sharing differs from such systems as 
the Premium Bonus System, according 
to which bonuses—calculated in dif- 
ferent ways, but most often on a piece- 
work basis—are paid for output be- 
yond an agreed minimum standard; 
the Sliding Wage System, according 
to which the rate of wages varies up- 
watd from a fixed minimum with 
changes in the cost of living, the sell- 
ing price of the product which the 
workers are engaged in producing, 
and the like; or finally the Whole 
Product System, according to which 
all the profits go to the staff and noth- 
ing to the shareholders, except an al- 
lowance for the depreciation of their 
property. A third essential feature of 
true profit sharing is that the agree- 
ment itself specifies what profits are 
to be shared, who are to share in them, 
and how they are to be distributed. 
Consequently, profit sharing is not to 
be confused with the bonus payments 
which some firms make to their staffs 
—perhaps at Christmas, perhaps when 
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the annual dividend is declared—in 
appreciation of their part in making 
the business a success, for (a) these 
bonuses, even though paid regularly 
year after year, are mere gratuities to 
which the employes have no contractu- 
al rights and (4) the amount bears 
no necessary relation to the amount 
of the firm’s net profits. Neither do 
Pension and Annuity Plans for em- 
ployes constitute profit sharing in the 
strict sense, even when they are 
financed out of profits, unless the sum 
allocated to the Pension or Annuity 
Fund each year varies, by previous 
agreement between the management 
and the men, in some definite ratio to 
the greater or lesser prosperity of the 
business for the year. 

Sometimes what are really Em- 
ploye Share schemes are described as 
profit-sharing schemes. This is errone- 
ous. Share ownership plans, enabling 
the workers to acquire share capital on 
specially favourable terms in the firms 
employing them, and thus enjoy the 
status of shareholders in it, are in 
reality forms of Labor Co-partnership 
and not of profit sharing as such. 
Only where an agreement expressly 
provides that profits are to be dis- 
tributed among the staff in the form 
of shares in the undertaking, instead 
of in cash, can we treat profit sharing 
and share ownership schemes as iden- 
tical. One other misuse of the term 
must be mentioned, namely, the ap- 
plication of it to agreements by which 
the diréttors and the managerial staff 
—but not the employes generally 
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—receive a percentage of the profits 
earned. Profit sharing implies the shar- 
ing of profits between Capital and 
Labor, not between Capital and Man- 
agement alone, and of its nature, there- 
fore, embraces the wage-earners and 
low-income groups in the concern 
equally with the directors and business 
managers. 


Profit SHARING 


Profit sharing is not something 
altogether new and untried. As early 
as 1842 there were profit-sharing 
schemes in operation in France, the 
most noted of these pioneer ventures 
being that introduced in Paris that 
year by Edmé Leclaire, the head of a 
house-painting establishment. Leclaire 
was not a disinterested philanthropist. 
He introduced profit sharing because 
he was convinced it would lead the 
workers to economize on materials 
and improve the quality of their work, 
so that additional profits would result 
for himself as well as for the workers. 
The principle of profits distribution 
adopted by Leclaire, and favored in 
French profit-sharing schemes ever 
since, was a fixed minimum rate of 
interest for capital and division of the 
surplus between the employer, the 
employes, and the “patrimony.” From 
this patrimony, or benefit fund, old 
age pensions, disability grants and 
similar benefits are provided, as oc- 
casion arises, for the participants. 

Thanks largely to the efforts of 
Jean Godin, a leading industrialist, 
and Charles Robert who wrote it up 
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in a series of pamphlets, the profit- 
sharing movement in France made 
considerable headway for a number of 
yeats. In their hands it became essen- 
tially a movement for social reform, 
a movement for the uplift of the 
wotkers—not merely for the speeding 
up of work—and the gradual trans- 
formation of the capitalist system into 
a producers’ co-operative system. But 
it failed to live up to its early promise. 
At its peak point in 1889 there were 
more than a hundred firms operating 
profit-sharing plans, but the number 
had dwindled to less than fifty by 
1920. Chief among the causes of its 
failure were the opposition of the 
Socialists, the hostility of the trade 
unions, and the lack of good will on 
the part of the employing classes 
generally. 

From France the movement spread 
to the rest of Europe and the New 
World, and to-day nearly every civi- 
lized country has its quota of profit- 
sharing enterprises. But the quota is 
a small one, except for Venezuela, 
where profit sharing is compulsory for 
certain categories of business since 
1938, and to a lesser extent England 
ind the United States. 

Profit sharing was introduced into 
England about 1850 by John Bright 
and the Christian Socialists who tried 
to link it up with the co-operative 
movement and actually succeeded in 
getting it adopted by many of the early 
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consumers’ co-operatives. But it found 
little favour with the Labor elements 
in the movement and through their 
influence came ultimately to be tre- 
jected by the co-operative movement 
as a whole. Among capitalist enter- 
prises, however, it made very real 
progress for a time, many employers 
seeing in it a means of fostering in- 
dustrial peace. But once strikes began 
to occur in firms committed to profit 
sharing—in particular, the strike in 
the Briggs collieries in 1873—capital- 
ist enthusiasm for it waned, and most 
of the agreements adopted earlier were 
scrapped. A further blow was the 
formal condemnation of it by the 
trade unions in the year 1889 on the 
ground—somewhat strange in view 
of what has been just said—that it 
tended to make workers unwilling to 
take strike action and careless about 
their trade union membership. 

In that same year, 1889, the 
profit-sharing movement and the labor 
co-partnership movement in the coun- 
try became formally associated,’ and 
the first co-partnership scheme of 
profit sharing soon made its appear- 
ance. This was the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company plan, which provided 
for the payment of the surplus profits 
to the workers, as to one-half in cash 
and one-half in Gas Company shares, 
and came into operation fully in 1894. 
At the outbreak of the present war 
there were 399 profit-sharing establish- 


‘Later the Industrial Co-partnership Association was founded to promote the principle of 
co-partnership in profits and management. The excellent periodical Co-partnership is its official 


organ, 
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ments, all told, in Great Britain, cover- 
ing some 261,000 employes. Of these 
roughly two-fifths were consumers’ co- 
operatives. About one in every four 
distributed profits, to a greater or lesser 
extent, in the form of company stock. 


ABUSED IN USS. 


In the United States profit shar- 
ing has become a much abused insti- 
tution. Whereas in Europe it has been 
inspired mainly by the wish to im- 
prove the lot of the working-man, 
there the emphasis has always been 
on its value—when judiciously ex- 
ploited—to the capitalist, and the 
movement has always been sponsored 
by employers alone. Profit sharing is 
an excellent insurance against union- 
ization, strikes, and slacking: such in 
effect is the slogan of the American 
profit-sharing movement since it first 
took shape about 1870 as an offset to 
labor agitation for improved wages 
and working conditions. The record 
of the movement is not an impressive 
one. Many of the agreements were 
niggardly in the extreme, entitling the 
workers to the merest fraction of the 
profits made and entitling them to 
that fraction only subject to the most 
exacting conditions; many of the 
agreements that seemed generous were 
at bottom only a substitute for the 
standard wage; and very few agree- 
ments survived any show of independ- 
ence on the part of the employes. As 
might be expected, therefore, scores 
of schemes have failed—and deserved- 
ly, for they were but caricatures of 
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genuine profit sharing—for every few 
that have survived. At the beginning 
of the present war less than two hun- 
dred establishments, all told, operated 
on a profit-sharing basis in the whole 
country. 

But it would be wrong to con- 
clude from the comparative failure of 
the movement to make good anywhere 
so far, that it has no future and de- 
serves none. Actually the advantages 
of profit sharing from the economic 
and social point of view cannot be 
gainsaid. In the first place, the pros- 
pect of a share in whatever profits are 
made gives each worker in an estab- 
lishment a personal interest in being 
as efficient as possible. They feel—as 
they never feel in the average capital- 
ist concern at the moment—that they 
are working for themselves as well as 
for the employer, that it pays them 
personally to increase output, reduce 
waste and keep production costs low. 

A second important advantage is 
that a real harmony of interest between 
the employer and his employe is cre- 
ated, since both share equally in the 
good fortunes of the enterprise. This 
fosters a spirit of co-operation be- 
tween them, their relations with each 
other become more friendly, and any 
disputes that arise seldom lead to strike 
or lock-out action. Thus it is that 
profit sharing proves itself a most po- 
tent corrective of class antagonism. 
Finally, the worker benefits by it di- 
rectly in two notable ways. He bene: 
fits in status, for thanks to it he be- 
comes in a real, though limited sense, 
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partner in the concern employing him. 
And he benefits in a material way, 
for he gets a percentage of the profits 
in addition to his wages—actually, 
over a number of years, workers in the 
various profit-sharing establishments 
in Great Britain received on an aver- 
age, profit dividends equal to five per 
cent of their annual wage earnings at 
the standard rate of wages. 

Despite all these advantages, the 
system has never found favor with or- 
ganized labor. Their arguments against 
it are that it is at bottom a device by 
which the employer secures more than 
the standard wage; that even when 
workers do receive a share of the 
profits, in addition to the market rate 
of wages, the employers benefit also 
because profit sharing always increases 
the amount of profits for distribution ; 
and that however beneficial it may be 
otherwise, it tends to weaken the soli- 
darity of labor—not only is the work- 
et’s loyalty divided between his firm 
and his trade union, but also collective 
bargaining is rendered most difficult 
because of the fact that the profits to 
be divided will inevitably vary in 
amount from firm to firm. 

These arguments, however, are 
not conclusive. As regards the first, 
we must admit that many profit-shar- 
ing agreements in the past have been 
at the expense of decent wages; but 


"|this only proves that profit sharing, 
‘|like all other social and economic in- 
“Istitutions, can be abused. After all, 
‘Jif it is left to employers to initiate 
"Jsuch schemes, they being human tend 
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to initiate schemes as favourable as 
possible to themselves. The obvious 
remedy is for the trade unions to take 
a hand in the negotiations and insist 
on their members getting both good 
wages and a good percentage of the 
profits. In a word, the failure of the 
institution up to this is attributable 
not so much to inherent defects in the 
profit-sharing system itself as to the 
fact that most of the agreements 
adopted have been a travesty of genu- 
ine profit sharing, owing to the atti- 
tude of indifference, if not of active 
hostility, taken up by the trade unions. 

The obvious answer to the second 
argument is that while profit sharing 
may benefit capital much, it benefits 
labor more, and so ensures a more 
equitable distribution of the fruits of 
industry than does the present system 
under which all profits go to the em- 
ployer alone. Admittedly, it tends to 
make workers more efficient and this 
in turn tends to increase output and 
profits. Admittedly, too, the employers 
benefit by this increase. However, ex- 
cept on the Marxian theory of value, 
the employers have a right to do so, 
since without their capital equipment 
the workers could not produce the ex- 
tra wealth. Hence there can be no valid 
objection to the employer getting some 
share of the increased profit in such 
circumstances. 

If the objection be that the em- 
ployer gets too big a share as a rule, 
the natural remedy is not to prevent 
the increased profit altogether, but to 
ensure that it is apportioned more 
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equitably by arranging that the em- 
ployer gets a smaller share and the 
employes a bigger share in future. 
In any case, it should be remembered 
that true profit sharing involves shar- 
ing all profits above an agreed mini- 
mum and not merely the extra profit 
due to the adoption of the scheme. 
For instance, a company accustomed 
to pay its shareholders an annual divi- 
dend of twenty per cent must, on 
subscribing to a profit-sharing agree- 
ment, arrange to give the shareholders 
a priority claim to a dividend rate of 
some six to ten per cent only, and 
share the rest of the net profits, wheth- 
er they exceed or fall short of the 
total earned in previous years. 

The argument that profit sharing 
is a menace to trade unionism and 
collective bargaining holds only as 
long as the trade unions remain out- 
side the profit-sharing movement. 
Once trade unions undertake to pro- 
mote the interests of the worker as a 
profit sharer equally with his interests 
as a wage earner, to negotiate collec- 
tive agreements about the division of 
profits as well as about wages and 
conditions of work, their value to the 
worker becomes enhanced rather than 
lessened, for now they are doubly 
useful to him. Indeed, under existing 
conditions, it would seem that collec- 
tive bargaining is necessary if we are 
to have equitable profit sharing— 
workers are sure to receive a greater 
or lesser share of the profits accord- 
ing to their greater or lesser bargain- 
ing power. Consequently, organized 
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labor has nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by sponsoring profit- 
sharing schemes instead of opposing 
them. To the objection that schemes 
of this kind tend to divide the loyalty 
of the workers, the obvious reply is, 
firstly, that the trade union has no 
right to, and no need of, the undivided 
allegiance of its members; secondly, 
that the worker is not likely to become 
more attached to his employer than 
to his union, once profit sharing be- 
comes general and the worker realizes 
that he depends on collective bar. 
gaining for a favorable profit-sharing 
agreement; and thirdly, that only on 
the Marxian principle of an irrecon- 
cilable conflict between capital and 
labor, is it wrong for the worker to 
take a personal interest in the welfare 
of the firm employing him. 


PapaL APPROVAL 


The attitude of the Papal Encycli- 
cals towards the principle is one of 
warm approval and support. In the En- 
cyclical Quadragesimo Anno (N. 65) 
Pope Pius XI declares: 

In the present state of human society, 
we deem it advisable that the wage con- 
tract should, when possible, be modified 
somewhat by a contract of partnership, as 
is already being tried in various ways to 
the no small gain both of the wage-earners 
and of the employers. In this way wage- 
earners and other employes participate in 
the ownership or the management, or in 
some way share in the profits. 


And in the Code of Social Principles 
(N. 142) we read: "That portion of 
the wage which corresponds to the 
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greater or less prosperity of the busi- 
ness can be settled and paid at the 
conclusion of the business year and 
in proportion to the net profits.” 

What makes profit sharing ad- 
visable in Catholic eyes, however, is 
not so much its advantages from the 
material point of view, as those it has 
from the social and moral point of 
view. It is advisable because it under- 
lines the community of interest be- 
twee capital and labor in business; 
it is advisable because it is a step 
towards genuine industrial democracy ; 
above all, it is advisable because it 
is an explicit and practical recognition 
of the workers’ right to share with the 
employer in the fruits of their joint 
industry, and so makes for a more 
equitable distribution of these fruits. 

Once we accept profit sharing in 
principle, our next task is to discover 
what form of it will work best in prac- 
tice. Actually profit-sharing agreements 
can differ in as many as four respects, 
namely, the method of determining 
the exact fund of profits to be shared; 
the proportion in which this fund is 
to be shared between the employer 
and the employes; the proportion in 
which their collective share is to be 
distributed between the employes in- 
dividually; and the form of payment 
which the employes’ share is to take. 
It remains for us, therefore, to con- 
sider profit sharing under these re- 
spects and indicate what seems most 
desirable. 

The first problem to be settled 
is: What profits exactly are the em- 
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ployer and the employes to share? 
Profits in the strict sense are the sur- 
plus remaining after all expenses in 
the shape of wages, interest on deben- 
ture stock, running costs and so on, 
have been met, after due allowance 
has been made for depreciation, and 
after a suitable sum has been allocated 
to reserves. Sometimes this whole sur- 
plus is shared. Sometimes an agreed 
dividend on the capital stock—any- 
thing from five to ten or fifteen pert 
cent according to the nature of the 
business concerned—is allowed, and 
only the residue shared. On the whole, 
this latter would appear to be the 
more reasonable arrangement. A fair 
return to capital in the shape of a fair 
dividend and a fair return to labor in 
the shape of a fair wage are first 
charges on industry—only when both 
have been met and something still re- 
mains have we surplus profits, real 
prosperity in the full sense. Besides, 
if labor were to share in all profits 
and not merely in the surplus profits, 
it should in equity share also in losses, 
should losses occur. 

The precise profits to be reck- 
oned divisible profits having been de- 
cided, the next step is to determine 
what shares shall go to the employer 
and the employes respectively. A rule 
sometimes adopted is that the shares 
shall be proportionate to the total 
amount of capital invested and the 
total annual wage bill. This means 
that the employer and the employes 
receive the same rate of “profit” divi- 
dend, the employer receiving the divi- 
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dend rate on his capital and the em- 
ployes on their wages. Sharing profits 
on this principle is known as the 
Wage Dividend Plan. On an average, 
the proportion of capital value to total 
wages in business units works out at 
three to one. Hence wage dividend 
plans are more favorable to the em- 
ployer than to the employes, assigning 
to him a share three times as great as 
that assigned to the staff. 


AN EouitaB_e Basis 


An alternative rule, more logical 
but less often adopted, is that the 
shares be proportionate to the earn- 
ings of capital and labor respectively. 
The earnings of labor are, of course, 
the total annual wage bill, the earn- 
ings of capital the dividend which is 
considered a fair return on invest- 
ment. On an average this would result 
in a share to employes three times the 
amount of the share for the entre- 
preneur. 

Monsignor John A. Ryan, the 
distinguished American moralist, in 
his work, A Better Economic Order, 
makes the less conventional suggestion 
that the wage-earners should share 
the surplus, not with the owners of 
capital, but with the management—he 
would allow the shareholders a rea- 
sonable rate of interest and no more. 
Even more revolutionary is the prin- 
ciple proposed by a Conference of 
British Quaker employers: 


We cannot believe [they declared] 
that either the proprietors or the workers 


3 Quakerism and Industry, published Priestgate, 1918, p. 152. 
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are entitled to the whole of the surplus 
profits of the business, though they might 
reasonably ask for such a share as would 
give them an interest in its financial pros- 
perity. We believe that in equity the com- 
munity may claim the greater part of sur- 
plus profits. . . . Surplus profits [should 
be] put into a separate account, and spent, 
at the joint discretion of the proprietors 
and the workers, for the benefit of the 
general public.’ 


At the moment there is an Excess 
Profits Tax in this country at the rate 
of 50 per cent on all profits over and 
above the profit rate earned in the 
pre-war years. What I would suggest 
is that excess profits should be con- 
strued, not as the increased profits 
made thanks to emergency opportuni- 
ties, but as any profits made at any 
time in excess of the fair standard 
profit rate, and that such excess profits 
should be sharéd between the com- 
munity, the workers and the share- 
holders rather than between the com- 
munity and the shareholders alone. In 
what proportions? Perhaps the com- 
munity might get 25 per cent as Ex- 
cess Profits Tax, the employes 50 per 
cent as wages bonus, and the share- 
holders 25 per cent as dividend 
bonus; or possibly each should get 
33% per cent. 

Once the employes’ share is de- 
termined, the next problem is to find 
an equitable basis on which to dis- 
tribute it among the individual em- 
ployes. Are all to receive an equal 
amount? Or should the amount vary 
according to the effort and_ sacrifice 
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made, length of service, the wage or 
salary received, etc.? Obviously all 
should not share equally, unless all 
contribute equally to the prosperity of 
the undertaking; and that seldom hap- 
pens. The most usual and most logical 
procedure is to distribute profits on 
the basis of the wage or salary re- 
ceived by each employe. Wages—di- 
rectors’ fees, salaries and the payments 
to the skilled and unskilled laborers— 


} are presumed to be an index of the 


employe’s contribution to the enter- 
prise, and so it seems only reasonable 
that extra remuneration in view of the 
extra prosperous condition of the en- 
terprise, should be proportionate to 
them. 

The fourth and final problem is 
to decide in what form the employes 
shall receive their shares. ,Three main 
possibilities present theniselves. The 
distribution may be in cash; it may 
take the form of fully paid shares in 


| the undertaking; it may take the form 
] of endowing some provident or bene- 


fit scheme; or, of course, it may be 
by way of any two or all three of 
these methods combined. 

Each method has its advantages 
and its drawbacks. The adoption of 
one rather than another is a matter for 
the predilections of the parties con- 
cerned in each case. “That portion of 
the wage which corresponds to the 
greater or less prosperity of the busi- 
ness,” we read in the Code of Social 
Principles (N. 142): 

Can be paid . . . in proportion to 
the net profit. Instead of being paid in cash 
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it may be converted into shares in the 
undertaking in which the worker has 
assisted. It is allowable for the firm not 
to pay ... in the manner suggested, nor 
to put the amount into shares in the enter- 
prise; but it is also allowable for the or- 
ganized workers to refuse their consent to 
a labor agreement unless it enforces this 
double condition. 

In France, the system of deferred 
participation, under which the workers’ 
share of the profits is used to finance 
special welfare services for the em- 
ployes, has the active support of the 
leading Catholic figures in the move- 
ment. 


Lasor Co-PARTNERSHIP 


Although the sharing of surplus 
profits between capital and labor is a 
step in the right direction, it is not of 
itself a sufficiently big step, especially 
when the profits are not shared in the 
shape of company stock. If we are to 
have real industrial democracy, we 
must have control sharing as well as 
profit sharing, we must have the em- 
ployes participating in the government 
of the enterprise as well as the profits 
of it. This can be achieved only by 
some form of Labor Co-partnership. 

Labor Co-partnership is defined 
as “the system whereby employes par- 
ticipate in the management of the con- 
cern employing them, either as privi- 
leged shareholders or by having a seat 
on the directorate.” 

The employes acquire the status 
of shareholders by means of special 
labor shares, as they are called, which 
are purchasable and redeemable at 
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par, no matter what the market value 
of the corresponding capital shares 
may be, and which carry with them 
the same voting and dividend rights 
as the ordinary capital shares of the 
company. These labor shares may be 
transferred to the personnel in various 
ways. They may be transferred, for 
instance, through a _ profit-sharing 
agreement, or in return for payment, 
or gratuitously by the firm crediting 
every employe with one or more 
shares, as long as he remains in its 
employment. And they may be owned 
individually or collectively. When they 
are acquired and owned by the in- 
dividual employe, each for himself, 
we have what is termed individual 
labor co-partnership; when they are 
the property of the employes as a 
body, or of a syndicate representing 
the employes—for instance, a trade 
union—we have collective or syndical 
labor co-partnership. These labor 
shares do not involve increasing the 
total share capital of the concern in 
any way—according as they are cre- 
ated, an equal number of capital shares 
are liquidated, with due compensation 
for the holders. 

Co-partnership along these lines 
—that is, through the replacement of 
capital shares by labor shares—gives 
employes a seat anda deliberative 
voice at the shareholders’ meetings, 
but no more. Only when they hold a 
large block of shares—and this in the 
nature of things seldom happens— 
can they succeed in having a repre- 
sentative of their own in the company 
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directorate, the real seat of control in 
the corporate enterprise. For this rea- 
son many advocates of labor co-part- 
nership insist that employes should 
have the right to nominate one or 
more of their number to represent 
them on the board of directors, in- 
dependently of the number of shares 
they hold. And there can be little 
doubt that if co-partnership is to mean 
real participation in the management 
of the enterprise, it must carry with 
it some such right. 

What exactly is meant by par- 
ticipation in management? The phrase 
has been used in a variety of senses. 
Some regard it as synonymous with 
participating in profits, though profit 
sharing, as we have seen, may exist 
without any corresponding sharing of 
control or management. Others regard 
participation in the general meetings 
of the company shareholders as par- 
ticipation in the management of a 
company, not realizing what little 
voice the individual shareholder has 
in the appointment of the company 
directors, much less in the actual run- 
ning of the concern. To others par- 
ticipation in management means the 
existence of Shop Committees, Joint 
Production Councils, Joint Industrial 
Councils and similar mixed boards. 
Bodies of this kind, however, concern 
themselves too exclusively with the 
relations between capital and labor 
alone and are too often mere advisory 
bodies, to be more than an instalment 
of full control sharing. For others par- 
ticipation im management and_pat- 
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ticipation by labor in the vocational 
council of the industry or service con- 
cerned are synonymous, regardless of 
the fact that vocational councils are 
qualified to exercise directive but not 
detailed control over the several units 
within their jurisdiction. 

To have control sharing in the 
full sense, the employer must share 
with his employes not only the control 
he exercises as employer but also the 
control he exercises as entrepreneur, 
namely control of the whole organiza- 
tion, policy and running of his enter- 
prise. Consequently, when we speak 
of the participation in management 
characteristic of labor co-partnership, 
we mean participation in the techni- 
cal, business and financial manage- 
ment of concerns as well as the purely 
administrative management of them. 
Or to put it concretely, the staff of 
any enterprise can be said to partici- 
pate in the management and be really 
co-partners only if they have repre- 
sentatives of their own on the board 
of directors and among the managerial 
personnel. 

The first really successful labor 
co-partnership scheme was that in- 
augurated in England in 1894 by the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
Since then many other gas companies, 
the great concern of Lever Bros. and 
about a hundred smaller firms have 
adopted and are operating similar 
schemes, all of the shareholding type. 
Though in 1923 and again in 1925 
the British Trade Union Congress 
formally condemned co-partnership as 
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“designed to mislead workers and pre- 
vent trade union solidarity,” the atti- 
tude of organized labor in Britain has 
changed somewhat during recent years, 
and the movement is now “regarded 
with less disfavor. Outside of Great 
Britain co-partnership has made little 
appeal, and only in the United States, 
do we find any appreciable number 
of co-partnership schemes in operation. 

The general argument in favor 
of co-partnership is substantially the 
same as that for profit sharing, namely 
that it tends to create a better spirit 
among the workers, and increase their 
efficiency. For the workers themselves 
it has the added advantage of giving 
them a voice in the management of 
the undertaking on which they de- 
pend for their livelihood. In fact this 
last is the justification par excellence 
of control sharing. 


Enpinc Economic DespotisM 


The ideal in human affairs is that 
every man should be as far as possible 
architect of his own success or failure. 
Obviously the worker's standard of 
living, his health, his security against 
the future, in fact his whole material 
well-being, depends to no small ex- 
tent on the management of the con- 
cern employing him. If therefore he is 
to be in any real sense the architect 
of his own material destiny, he must 
be in a position to make his views 
known and considered by those who 
control his work, working conditions 
and wages. 

Hence it is that the worker today 
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looks for far more than a bare im- 
provement in his economic condition. 
He looks for the ending of economic 
despotism, for such a democratic dis- 
tribution of power as will make it 
difficult for the few to exercise selfish 
control over the lives of the many, for 
practical recognition of the fact that 
the management of the store or fac- 
tory employing him is of vital concern 
to him no less than to the owner or 
general manager. Many foolishly im- 
agine that Socialism or Communism 
would guarantee them their Utopia, 
and flirt with the idea of liquidating 
private ownership and control of in- 
dustry altogether. The wise among 
them would be satisfied with the less 
utopian but more promising ideal of 
profit sharing and co-partnership. 

It would be a mistake to con- 
clude that the workers have a strict 
right to a share in either the control 
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or the profits of the firm employing 
them. But as is obvious from the 
words of the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno quoted above, it would be no 
less a mistake to conclude that it would 
be wrong for them to seek such a 
share, or that sharing control and 
profits with them savors of Commu- 
nism. The true position is that such 
modifications of the existing system 
are advisable in the case of large un- 
dertakings but not imperative, socially 
expedient but not morally urgent. 
Strange that so far in this Catholic 
country we have no vocal profit-shar- 
ing or labor co-partnership movement, 
no profit-sharing or labor co-partner- 
ship plans of any consequence in 
operation, no practical interest in what 
would be for us an excellent insurance 
against both labor radicalism and 
monopoly capitalism in the post-war 


period. 


Morality of the State 


It is strange how the social and public conscience of man 
needs a gigantic effort to enable it to understand that the a b c 
of individual morality and of social morality are one and the 
same, and that the virtues and vices of the individual are reflected 
in the family; those of the citizen in the State; and those of the 
State in the Society of Nations: to understand, in a word, that 
man is one, and his moral norm is one in intention and in action, 


in his social as well as in his 


individual actions, in private and 


in public life. Relations among States are relations among men: 
the morality of the State is the morality of men.—SOUTHERN 


Cross, Buenos Aires, December 18, 1942. 








Can We Make a Lasting Peace? 


ALBERT LeRoy, S.J. 


Reprinted from RELATIONS, Montreal, April, 1943* 


A’ Verdun on the Somme, in one 
of the so-called “quiet” sectors 
where we awaited under heavy shell- 
ing the enemy attack, we held all the 
more firmly because we had been per- 
suaded that this was the last war. Our 
sacrifices would bring about the es- 
tablishment of a better world, which 
would know only peace and concord 
between peoples. Thus hope was very 
strong and, on November 11, 1918, 
when the “Cease Fire’’ sounded at 
eleven in the morning, not one of us 
but was convinced that we were done 
with all that, and that it would never 
happen again. 

Why, then, so lamentable a set- 
back? Why is it that, twenty years 
later, a conflict a thousand times more 
horrible than before can devastate the 
world and threaten to engulf our civi- 
lization? There are many causes al- 
leged—political, social and economic. 
But, strangely enough, there is one 
which has been little talked about, and 
yet it is the chief cause of the war. In 
a word, war has begun again because 
it was not simply and completely sup- 
pressed. 

The League of Nations represented 
a great step forward. It was the first 
time that humanity had tried to or- 
| ganize itself and to substitute for 
sporadic treaties between states some 


* Translated from the French by the Rev. Charles Keenan, Associate Editor. 


permanent association with a clearly 
defined procedure for the regulation 
of conflicts which might arise. Never- 
theless, the pact of the League did not 
radically exclude the idea of war in 
international relations. It tried to place 
in the path of war obstacles which 
were doubtless difficult to overcome, 
but yet not impossible to overcome. It 
tried to gain time in the hope that in 
the interval difficulties might be 
smoothed out, but yet there was a 
certain doubt as to whether they 
would or not. 

The members of the League were 
bound to submit their differences to 
arbitration, or to a juridical examina- 
tion, or to the scrutiny of the Council. 
When the decision of the Council was 
unanimous, they had pledged them- 
selves to accept it. But otherwise “they 
reserved to themselves the right to act 
as they judged necessary for the main- 
tenance of right and justice” (Article 
XV, No. 7); which means, in simple 
language, that they reserved the right 
to settle their quarrels by arms. Ar- 
ticle XII stipulated only that in no 
case should they “have recourse to 
war before the expiration of a delay 
of three months after the arbitrators’ 
decision or that of the judiciary or the 
Council.” 

The pact, therefore, did not sup- 
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press war, but it tried to regulate it, 
that is to say, it recognized war, both 
de facto and de jure. 

On February 6, 1922, the United 
States of America, the British Empire, 
France, Italy and Japan signed, at 
Washington, a treaty regarding the 
use of submarines and of gas warfare. 

On April 22, 1930, the Naval 
Treaty of London defined certain 
points of international law concerning 
submarine warfare. 

On July 24, 1923, the Lausanne 
Conference established certain regula- 
tions, revised at Montreaux in 1936, 
concerning the passage of merchant 
ships and naval vessels through the 
Straits, in time of peace and in time 
of war. 

On July 27, 1929, the Geneva 
Conference occupied itself with the 
matter of wounded and ill in armies 
at war. 

Just like the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, these different 
treaties, far from suppressing war, en- 
visaged it as a possibility, and by their 
stipulations conferred on it in prac- 
tice a juridical status, equivalent to an 
official recognition. 

On August 27, 1928 was signed 
the Pact of Paris, better known under 
the name of the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 
The high contracting parties declared 
solemnly, in the name of their respec- 
tive peoples, that they condemned re- 
course to war in the settlement of in- 
ternational affairs, and renounced it 
completely as an instrument of na- 
tional policy in their mutual relations. 
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Au gust 


The solution of all conflicts, of what- 
ever nature and of whatever origin 
they might be, could be handled only 
by pacific means. 


Must Exc.upe Ipga oF War 


This was, doubtless, a step for- 
ward in good will, at least as far as 
declaration of principles is concerned. 
But this agreement, unsupported by 
any sanctions, could be effective only 
so far as all the signatories were in 
good faith, which experience has 
cruelly proved not to be the case. It 
was, in substance, only a simple verbal 
expression. It suffered again from in- 
sufficiency. To renounce war volun- 
tarily is to admit its possibility. The 
essential thing is to construct an in- 
ternational order in which the very 
idea of war is excluded. 

In other words, the essential 
problem does not pose itself in these 
terms: “How organize the world so 
that there will be no more war?” but 
“How will the world organize itself, 
granted that there is no more war?” 
—just as the legislator does not ask 
himself how to prevent the citizens 
from administering justice for them- 
selves, but how to organize the city, 
draft the various codes of laws, estab- 
lish tribunals and police forces, tak- 
ing it for granted that the protection 
of the citizens and the administration 
of justice belong solely to the State. 

If war is to be banned in rela- 
tions between peoples, it is above all 
necessary that they do not settle their 
disputes between themselves, but that 
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they be obliged to refer them to a su- 
perior authority which alone is vested 
with international juridical power. 
This authority can come only from the 
world community as a whole, which 
must pass—no matter by what name 
you call it—from the contractual 
regime of the old League of Nations 
to the stage of international organiza- 
tion. “This authority,” says the Ma- 
lines Code of International Ethics, 
“will have power to govern with full 
sovereignty, to direct the collaboration 
of nations to the higher good of the 
human community, to summon to its 
supreme tribunal the disputes which 
may arise between nations, and to use 
necessaty constraint against any state 
which would dare to disturb order and 
international peace. 

“States will have to obey the com- 
mands of this authority, in the same 
way as families are bound to submit 
to municipal or state laws.” 

The world society alone should 
be in charge of the armed forces,— 
now an international police—for, be- 
ing solely responsible for rendering 
justice among nations, it will need 
means to assure the execution of these 
decisions. National armies have no 
other purpose than to enable the States 
to defend their rights, real or sup- 
posed, by war. They will, therefore, 
have no further reason for existing 
and humanity will be relieved of the 
intolerable burden of maintaining the 
armament race. Each country must re- 
nounce what it has hitherto regarded 
as one of its essential prerogatives: it 
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is no longer permitted to define its 
own rights. It must sacrifice in part 
its national sovereignty, which has 
hitherto been regarded as absolute; 
or, more exactly, it must renounce ab- 
solute sovereignty in a certain restricted 
field in order to participate on an 
equal footing with other nations in a 
higher and more extended sovereignty. 

Mr. Edward J. Phelan, temporary 
director of the International Labor 
Office, has put this so clearly in his 
report to the Conference in New 
York, October, 1941, that we cannot 
do better than reproduce his words: 

There are, however, a growing num- 
ber of matters to which the authority of 
national government, however unlimited, 
cannot, in the nature of things, extend, in 
an era of world interdependence. The al- 
ternatives are, therefore, to leave without 
any control or order matters of vital in- 
terest which are outside of the range of 
effective national action, or to institute in- 
ternational control in spheres in which 
the absence of such control is dangerous to 
the very existence of free nations. 

To apply this to our subject: We 
must either have political anarchy and 
prospective war, or we must renounce 
war and have one sole armed force at 
the disposition of the international 
authority. 

All treaties, therefore, which 
regulate the laws of war (and they 
constitute about three-fourths of in- 
ternational law) are done away with. 
There will be no more war. You 
cannot regulate or humanize what does 
not exist. Every conflict, from now on, 
will be a revolt against the supreme 
authority. To bring a rebel to reason, 
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all the means which are not forbid- 
den by natural law are licit, and may 
be employed with a good conscience. 

What state has ever written into 
its constitution any limits to its power 
to resist a criminal? At most, in case 
of an uprising it will respect the three 
traditional orders to disperse, before 
firing on the crowd. To break the re- 
sistance of a state in revolt, why should 
the international authority prohibit 
itself the use of asphyxiating gas, 
which is not of itself more inhuman 
than two-ton bombs dropped from the 
sky? Why may not its forces patrol 
the seas freely and use all ports, as 
long as that is necessary? What need 
is there to fix the limits of territorial 
waters, since all seas and all the land 
are at its disposition? It is evident that 
there is no need of preliminary con- 
ventions to compel it to respect the 
rights of the wounded, women and 
children; but rebels against this au- 
thority must understand that, like all 
bandits, they have no privileges what- 
ever. 

Since there will be no more war, 
there will be no more frontier strategy ; 
that is to say, the frontiers which a 
strong, conquering people impose on 
a weaker, conquered people, in order 
to have strategic advantage in case of 
hostilities. The territorial limits of na- 
tions will have to be established only 
in conformity to the wishes of the 
populations interested and to the pre- 
scriptions of justice and the common 
good. 
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If there is no more war, there 
will no longer be alliances between 
particular countries and no_ secret 
diplomacy, for the alliances have no 
purpose except to ensure military su- 
periority. No longer can nations plead 
“encirclement.” There will be no 
longer these bilateral contracts, so 
abused by Hitler, which had no pur- 
pose except to permit him to eat arti- 
choke leaf by leaf. One single grand 
alliance will exist: that of the whole 
world society against the aggressor, 
whoever he may be. There will no 
longer be need of complicated formu- 
lae to define who is the aggressor; the 
aggressor is he who refuses to submit 
himself to the international authority. 


No More NEvuTRALITY 


If there is no more war, there 
will be no more neutrality. When dif- 
ferences arose between two princes, or 
in the last analysis, between two peo- 
ples, it was normal that some, not 
directly interested in the conflict, 
should hold themselves aloof from the 
affair. It was even admissible that a 
country might decree that in no case 
did it wish to intervene in the quar- 
rels of others, and proclaim an abso- 
lute and definitive neutrality. But be- 
tween the just and the unjust, between 
the good and the bad, between a 
bandit and legitimate authority, none 
can refuse to take part. All would 
have to be ready to do the task which 
is assigned them for the good of all 
humanity. No subterfuge can longer 
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justify neutrality; it becomes essen- 
tially immoral. 

To suppress war is, then, to con- 
struct a world entirely new, in abso- 
lute contrast to that which has thrust 
us into a catastrophe without precedent 
and threatens our total destruction. It 
is a grandiose enterprise, but it is not 
chimerical. It will not be realized in 
a day; it requires courage of all in- 
volved; first of all, that intellectual 
courage which consists in the will to 
see clearly at all costs and no longer 
to think in ready-made terms; then, 
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moral courage to put into effect what 
will have been recognized to be the 
truth. This is the price of salvation. 
To reconstruct the world on a solid 
and durable basis, it is necessary first 
to decide, as Benedict XV in his mes- 
sage of August 1, 1917, demanded, 
to stop the use of material force and 
to substitute the moral force of right. 
Everything else must follow as a sim- 
ple corollary. And then the war which 
began on August 3, 1914 and was re- 
sumed on September 1, 1939, will 
really have been “the last war.” 


Preliminaries to Rationing 


Bishop Toth in his volume of sermons, Our Father, records 
some of the terrible and deliberate waste of which countries 
of the world have been guilty during the last ten years. 

In March, 1935, in Brazil, 7,750,000 sacks of coffee were 


burnt. 


In the first four months of 1935, in the United States, 


6,200,000 pigs were turned into fertilizer, and 2,000,000 tons 
of corn were burnt. In the first three months of the same year, 
600,000 cows were destroyed, in order that the price of butter 
might be maintained. 

In August, 1935, on the California coast, 1,500,000 oranges 
were thrown into the sea. In Florida the strawberries growing 
on 10,000 acres were not picked, but allowed to rot. 

In July, 1935, in Canada, 30,000 tons of grain were burnt 
as fuel. 

In Britany about the same time, after a rich catch, fishermen 
returned nearly half a million herring to the water, “so that the 
ptice of herring would not be depressed.” 

In Holland 100,000 pigs were destroyed for the same reason, 
and in Denmark,- 25,000 cows. 
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— 





Surely in this waste of God’s gifts can be found some of the 
seeds of war.—THE LIGUORIAN, May, 1943. 









The Treason of the Intellectuals 


AusTIN G. SCHMIDT, S.J. 


it Is to be expected that God will 
not permit Himself to be sur- 
passed by man in any noble quality. 
Knowledge of the fact helps the wise 
and the good to make their lives what 
they wish them to be. They force God 
—if we may use the word in such a 
connection—to be generous with them 
by being generous with Him. God 
will not be outdone in generosity. He 
who gives bravely will receive his gift 
back multiplied a hundred times. Such 
is God’s own promise. 

What is true of individuals is 
true of nations, but with this differ- 
ence. Part or even all the reward 
promised to an individual may for 
good reason be deferred until Heaven 
is reached, but if a nation is to be re- 
warded, it must be rewarded here and 
now. There will be no nations after 
the resurrection of the dead. 

The American nation must have 
done something to move God to gen- 
erosity. When we declared ourselves 
an independent nation 165 yeats ago, 
we occupied only a comparatively 
small amount of territory along the 
eastern seaboard. In numbers we were 
few, in spirit not thoroughly united. 
There were dangers from within, 
threats from without. Today we stretch 
from ocean to ocean, with broad pos- 
sessions beyond the seas. 

America is the richest and most 
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powerful of all nations, a nation 
blessed with almost every natural re- 
source. We are a nation with the pe- 
culiar and unexplainable power of as- 
similating those who come from for- 
eign shores to seek liberty and oppor- 
tunity in our midst. The German on 
Polish soil or the Pole on Russian 
soil remans a German or a Pole at 
heart, but the German or the Pole on 
American soil becomes in three gener- 
ations at most an American in spirit 
as well as in name. 

America is a nation which in 
initiative, in aggressiveness, in cour- 
age, in inventive genius, in power of 
organization yields to none; a nation 
which has never bowed its head be- 
fore any conqueror and which gives 
evidence today that it never will. 

Surely the Providence of God has 
had a hand in this development; and 
if we ask why, the answer may well 
be that God has been generous toward 
us because we have recognized His 
rights and have been generous toward 
Him. We founded this nation upon 
the principle of the dignity and sanc- 
tity of the individual personality. We 
offered equality, justice and fair op- 
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portunity to all for the reason that 
we believed all men to have been cre- 
ated by the same God and to have 
been endowed by Him with unalien- 
able rights to life, to liberty and to 
the pursuit of happiness. We have 
publicly and officially recognized re- 
ligion as essential to the national wel- 
fare. We have encouraged its growth, 
we have exempted churches and re- 
ligious institutions from taxation, we 
have provided Chaplains’ for our 
armed forces and for public institu- 
tions for prisoners and the handi- 
capped; we have opened our legisla- 
tive sessions with prayer; we have 
proclaimed each year a day of thanks- 
giving to God for His gifts to us. 


INTELLECTUAL TRAITORS 


The American people may not 
have been a conspicuously saintly peo- 
ple, but they have been in the main 
a kindly people, a friendly people, a 
generous people, a people with malice 
toward none, a people with a certain 
faith in spiritual truths and spiritual 
values. These are the things that give 
us some right to say with confidence: 
“God bless America!” 

We have been at war now for 
fifteen months and we have yet to 
read of a traitor in our armed forces. 
We have had a few traitors among the 
civilian population, but they have been 
for the most part either recently na- 
turalized citizens or psychotic person- 
alities. The great traitors to the Amer- 
ican tradition and to the American 
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cause ate the intellectuals, and partic- 
ularly those who have earned Ph. D. 
degrees under the conditions prevail- 
ing today in American institutions of 
higher learning. 

American public institutions of 
higher learning have gradually 
brought about a complete divorcement 
of the scientific from the religious and 
the spiritual. The future leader in any 
one of the physical or social sciences 
—the young student who has decided 
to devote his life to teaching and to 
scholarly research—soon discovers that 
it is not at all acceptable in the learned 
circles where he moves to assume that 
revealed religion exists, not acceptable 
to defend the existence of anything 
eternal and immutable in the field of 
ethics, not acceptable to speak of cre- 
ation, mot acceptable to speak of a 
soul. 

If, in the seminars which he at- 
tends, some broad-minded professor 
permits the proponents of revealed re- 
ligion and of scholastic ethics, philos- 
ophy and psychology to present their 
claims, the final verdict is always un- 
favorable and the science in question 
proceeds without interference from any 
principles not of its own making. The 
young student, after a period of inten- 
sive specialization within one narrow 
field, receives his Ph. D. degree—usu- 
ally without having been exposed to 
a course in philosophy—and enters 
the ranks of those who do the influen- 
tial teaching in the classroom and who 
produce the textbooks from which 
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students get the facts and principles 
that are to direct their lives. 

Let us for a moment examine the 
contents of these textbooks. Practical- 
ly without exception our textbooks in 
geology, biology, anthropology and 
cognate subjects defend a process of 
evolution which goes far beyond dem- 
onstrable facts and which makes the 
churchgoer’s belief in creation appear 
untenable, if not childlike and ridicu- 
lous. As one who has had occasion 
to become familiar with all current 
textbooks in psychology, I would say 
without fear of being wrong that there 
is scarcely one—certainly not one that 
is considered great by the profession 
—that affirms the existence of an im- 
mortal soul. To become a leader in 
sociology one must be a follower of 
Comte and must explain the diffu- 
sion of culture and the methods of 
solving social problems without ref- 
erence to the Divine law, to the facts 
of human origin and human destiny, 
or to the influence of God’s grace. 
The educationist, who has bravely un- 
dertaken the task of making the future 
generation wise and good, repudiates 
any fixed, final and absolute values 
and follows the pragmatic experimen- 
talism of Dewey. 


One current textbook affirms that, 
the older creeds and conventions be- 
ing dead, it is our duty to train the 
young to develop new codes of their 
own. Another declares that the great- 
est obstacle to the effective teaching of 
psychology is the naive belief in a 
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soul which too many students bring 
with them from the secondary school 
to the university. Another states that 
Thomas Aquinas, acclaimed by the 
Church as the greatest theologian, 
prostituted his intellect by concocting 
specious arguments to prove what he 
was ordered to prove by his ecclesias- 
tical superiors. 


NATURALISTIC IDEOLOGY 


The ideology of American schol- 
atship is so definitely naturalistic that 
one who aspires to leadership dare 
not permit religious convictions or 
even belief in the existence of a Crea- 
tor to manifest itself in his scientific 
work. Our universe has lost its anchor- 
age in God. Our fundamental princi- 
ples are earthly principles. The solu- 
tions of all problems are human solu- 
tions. The biologist who tells us 
whence we came, the ethician who 
tells us what we should do, the psy- 
choanalyst who explains the mechan- 
isms of our mind, and the social scien- 
tist who draws patterns of a happier 
world, all write as if God did not ex- 
ist and as if Jesus Christ had never 
lived. 

This is an act of treason to the 
American people—a people bred of 
different forebears and reared on dif- 
ferent principles. The hour has come 
when we need God’s help as we never 
needed it before. God is long-suffer- 
ing and merciful. He has not as yet 
chastised and humbled us because of 
our crime record, the most shameful 
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of all civilized nations, because of our 
irreverence for law, because of sex of- 
fenses which year by year become 
more numerous and more shameful. 
But bad as all these things are, they 
are not an act of treason. They are 
sins of weakness, sins of ignorance, 
since they do not as a rule involve a 
denial of God’s existence and of God’s 
rights. The great treason is the treason 
of the intellectuals, who have deliber- 
ately rejected the American tradition 
and who are doing all in their power 
to lead the mass of the people to re- 
ject it. 

Today Loyola University is send- 
ing forth into the world another class 
of graduates. In the name of the Presi- 
dent and of the faculties I congratu- 
late them, their families and _ their 
friends on this occasion. Among these 
gtaduates are fifty-five who have al- 
ready dedicated themselves to service 
in the armed forces of our nation. It 
will not be long before we read of 
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deeds of valor and of heroism that 
they have performed. 

Their first task is to reduce to 
impotence the outlaw nations that 
would despoil us of our land and re- 
duce our people to slavery. But they 
have a greater task—that of preserv- 
ing the American way of life, of per- 
petuating and perfecting democracy, 
of establishing the reign of law and 
justice, of inducing the world to live 
within a brotherhood of mankind. 
This is a goal toward which we must 
struggle, as we all realize only too 
well, most slowly and most laborious- 
ly. It is a goal which we cannot even 
approach without faith in a common 
Father, the Creator of all men and the 
single source of every certain princi- 
ple of justice. In that faith our nation 
was born, and in that faith it must 
live if it is to survive. We ask you to 
bear undimmed the torch of Faith and 
to wield untarnished the sword of 
truth. 


Woman and the Home 


As we are almost wholly at the mercy of woman when it 
comes to the integrity of the home, the salvation of our race is 
in her hands. Until women fall in love with motherhood and 
desire the security and sanctity of the home as the swmmum 
bonum, we shall be doomed to empty cradles, proletarian inertia, 
the popular Press, radio programs, canned goods and planned 
stupidities of every conceivable type—all symptoms of a disease 
whose end is death—H.D.C.P. in THE WEEKLY REviEw, Lon- 


don, March 11, 1943. 

















Authority and Freedom 


ee OBEY obediently is not the 
same as to obey blindly. It is 
significant that the Church, in these 
days of dissension about the nature 
of civil life and civil obligations, has 
set before us with special emphasis 
the pattern of life as revealed in the 
Holy Family—its unity, and the 
wholeness of its mutual serving. Hap- 
piness will come to civil society in so 
far as it approximates the ideal of the 
family. But the unity of a family is, 
or ought to be, the result of unity of 
will, not of absence of judgment. The 
tragedy of the man in Wordsworth’s 
Ode was not that his eyes were opened 
to the common light of day, but that 
they were closed to the celestial light 
which hitherto had apparelled the 
common things. 

Human authority, in family or in 
society, is liable to error; we have to 
obey God rather than man, and 
“where a law is enacted contrary to 
reason, or to the eternal law, or to 
some ordinance of God, obedience is 
unlawful.” Independence of mind, the 
power of judgment, is no hindrance 
to unity of will. Quite the contrary. 
The man who has no will of his own 
because he has no mind of his own 
can scarcely be obedient in the full 


sense; it is when what is commanded, 
while not being immoral, yet goes 
against our deepest convictions, that 
we need to call upon the virtue of 
obedience in its fulness. 

The Christian ideal is not to be 
an automaton in order to obey but to 
be obedient in order to be a person. 
We cannot serve unless we first are 
free. To compel service is to run the 
tisk of destroying the very founda- 
tions of service. For the life of po- 
litical society is a life; not an inert 
but a growing thing; growing by the 
creativity of the many-in-one. An au- 
tomaton cannot create. We should 
defend our freedom, as the Church 
defends freedom, against all tyrannies; 
against the tyranny of absolute dicta- 
torship; against the tyranny of fussy 
bureaucracy ; against the tyranny which 
throws to the multitude the sop of 
social services when it ought primarily 
to be making possible for each man 
in the multitude the living of a te- 
sponsible creative life; against the ty- 
ranny of money, which invests the 
few, in defiance of all constitutions, 
all moral principles, all the authority 
of God, with power over the lives and 
destinies of the many. 

It is a terrible temptation to turn 
from the disorders and injustices of 
democracy towards the orderliness of 
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an absolute dictatorship; it is a temp- 
tation and should be treated as such. 
We become wise through obedience 
to truth; we become good through 
obedience to law; but absolutism de- 
stroys truth and abrogates law, and 
so makes obedience impossible. — 
ZEALANDIA, Auckland, N. Z., March 
11, 1943. 


Mr. Kalinin § peaks 


HE latest news on the status of 
T eligion in the Soviet Union does 
not come from one of those “authori- 
ties” whose dogmatic vehemence is 
proportionate to their remoteness from 
Russia. It comes from the President 
of the Soviet Union himself, Mikhail 
Kalinin. Mr. Kalinin obviously knows 
the situation better than do the writers 
and speakers who assure us that the 
Communist regime’s attitude to religion 
is identical with that set forth in the 
Constitution of the United States. 
The Soviet President says that re- 
ligion is a misguiding institution to 
be struggled against by education. He 
discourages what he calls persecution 
of religious men and women, mean- 
ing, for example, that young people 
should not ridicule those older sol- 
diets “who wear crosses and recite 
prayers.” The reason given for this 
last recommendation is that “religion 
still grips considerable sections of the 
population and some people are deep- 
ly religious.” These regrettable facts 
cannot be successfully combatted by 
tidicule, says Mr. Kalinin. The “mis- 
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guiding institution” of religion will 
be taken care of by Soviet education. 
Just give that system long enough and 
there will be a uniformly irreligious 
people. 

Mr. Kalinin’s speech shows that 
the Soviet attitude on religion has not 
changed a whit. Professor Timasheff 
of Fordham demonstrated in his book, 
Religion in Soviet Russia, that violent 
persecution has been periodic ever 
since the inauguration of the Com- 
munist regime, that in the intervening 
lulls active and systematic work for 
the suppression of religion went for- 
ward, that the official policy has not 
been altered or even modified, and 
that a Marxist state so much as nega- 
tively tolerant of religion is an im- 
possibility—The CATHOLIC TRAN- 
SCRIPT, Hartford, June 24, 1943. 


Canada and Divorce 


IVORCES are not so common in 
the Dominion of Canada as they 
are in the United States because Canada 
still believes in the sanctity of the 
marriage contract. It is true that some 
godless people in the Dominion are 
bent on liberalizing their divorce laws, 
but there is a healthy Christian major- 
ity still opposed to this destructive 
menace. 

The Canadian Senate has just re- 
jected a proposal to make it easier to 
obtain a divorce in that country. Dur- 
ing the debate the opposing Senators 
said many things that we can ponder 
with edification. This may engender 
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some remorse among those here who 
have made it as easy to exchange part- 
nets as it is to exchange merchandise 
at the store counter. Life partnership 
means nothing to those who have ac- 
quired a yen for a new spouse. 

One Senator pointed out that the 
Province of Quebec and the Catholic 
Church were not the only ones against 
divorce. He quoted President Roose- 
velt (Theodore not Franklin): ‘Easy 
divorce is a bane to our nation. It is 
a curse to society and a menace to the 
home, an incitement to married un- 
happiness, an evil thing for men and 
a still more evil thing for women.” 

We can only wish that Americans 
would take Theodore Roosevelt’s 
words as seriously as do our Canadian 
neighbors.—Te CATHOLIC UNIVERSE 
BULLETIN, Cleveland, June 18, 1943. 


‘Siushles on the Church 


ORD VANSITTART, in his latest 
book, Lessons of My Life, makes 
rather too little of the opposition 
which the German Bishops have 
shown to Hitler. He believes that 
Cardinal Faulhaber’s predecessor, Car- 
dinal von Bettinger, was in favor of 
unrestricted submarine warfare. In 
fact it was due to the Cardinal that 
the King of Bavaria associated him- 
self with the protest which the Em- 
peror Charles of Austria, and the 
Pope, made to the Kaiser against such 
submarine warfare. 
There is abundant evidence tha 
the Nazi hostility to the Church : 
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based on a sound Nazi conviction that 
a German Catholic derives too many 
of his ideas and too much of his moral 
formation from a source which the 
German State cannot control. The 
ceaseless Nazi activity against religion 
is not irrelevant exuberance, but a rea- 
soned and important part of policy. 
The German Catholics have not proved 
so much of an obstacle to Hitler as 
the world would have liked; although 
their recent memorandum goes far in 
that criticism of Nazi conduct in the 
occupied territories which they have 
often been criticized for failure to 
provide. 

The Bishops do confront Hitler 
with a moral opposition at a deep 
level. We cannot very fairly complain 
that it does not amount to more, that 
it does not prevent German Catholics 
from making up a great part of the 
invading armies; but it is important 
that believers are not allowed in the 
key party formations, the organiza- 
tions which watch and discipline the 
other Germans. The general duty of 
loyalty to whatever men constitute the 
Government is one which has been 
firmly impressed by all modern Gov- 
ernments as delimiting the frontier 
line which Churchmen must observe. 
For our part, we believe that Europe 
would be a healthier society if bishops 
breathed a larger air, spoke with more 
independence, had to be less careful 
of making Catholics seem bad citizens 
because of the independence of the 
Church’s moral judgments.—THE TaB- 
LET, London, May 22, 1943. 
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Pope Pius on Bombing 


N an address to the Cardinals on 
I June 2, Pope Pius XII alluded in 
passing to the horrors of bombard- 
ment of cities from the air. “We, who 
from the beginning have done all in 
our power to induce the belligerents 
to respect the laws of humanity in 
aerial warfare,” said he, “feel in duty 
bound, for the good of all, to exhort 
them once again to such observance. 
And, indeed, at a moment when the 
vision of even more horrible devices 
of destruction and death looms up to 
tempt the minds of men, it is not 
superfluous to warn the civilized world 
that it walks the brink of unutterable 
disasters.”” 

In the Richmond News Leader 
of June 3, there appeared an editorial 
headed: “Humanity Works Both 
Ways,” which, by implication rather 
than by open statement, seems to hint 
a doubt of the Pope’s motives in so 
speaking at this time. The average 
teader would, we think, gather from 
the editorial in question that Pius XII 
kept quiet about the evils of indiscrimi- 
nate bombing from the air so long as 
Britain was its chief victim, and raised 
his voice against it only after Germany 
and Italy became, in their turn, the 
principal sufferers from this form of 
attack. Whether or not the editorial 
writer designed to create this impres- 
sion, we do not know; but that is of 
po particular interest or importance. 

What is important is to make 
clear the Pope’s record in this matter. 
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We can find it at the very outset of 
the war and the months following. 

In September, 1939, Pius XII, 
speaking to the Belgian Ambassador, 
said: “We specially hope that civilians 
will be saved from all direct military 
operations, that prisoners will be hu- 
manely treated and that the use of 
poison gases will be excluded.” In 
December of the same year, speaking 
of the war, he declared: “We see 
atrocities and lawless use of the means 
of destruction against old men and 
women and children. We also see a 
contempt for freedom and for human 
life, out of which come acts that cry 
out to God for vengeance.” On March 
21, 1940, in a Holy Thursday dis- 
course, the Pope complained that 
“everything genius has invented and 
study and experience have produced 
—energy, welfare, riches—all now go 
to make war. Everything that should 
be dedicated to the prosperity, or to 
the greater progress of peoples, is 
turned instead to massacre and to the 
ruin of nations.” Finally, on June 2, 
1940, addressing the Cardinals, the 
Pontiff remarked: “We must insist 
and recommend that belligerents re- 
member their duties to humanity. . . . 
We must express our regret at a treat- 
ment of non-combatants in many 
regions which does not conform to 
humane ideals.” 

So it is fairly well evident that 
Pius XII did not wait until 1943 to 
say what he thought of “total” war. 
—The CATHOLIC VIRGINIAN, Rich- 
mond, June, 1943. 
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HRISTIANITY came to Russia from 

Constantinople in the 9th cen- 
tury when the Eastern Empire, under 
the Macedonian dynasty, was at the 
height of its glory. For several cen- 
turies the Russian Church was a prov- 
ince of the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople and was ruled for the most 
part by Primates of Greek origin. Cul- 
turally, Russia belonged to Byzantium. 
This Byzantine influence was tem- 
pered, however, by other currents of 
influence from the Latin West and 
from central Asia. Russia, of the Kiev 
period, reached a considerable level of 
culture in the 13th century but these 
developments were brought to nothing 
by the Mongolian invasions. For more 
than two centuries Russia was absorb- 
ed into the Mongolian empire and 
was cut off from Byzantium and the 
Latin West alike. 

During the first five centuries of 
Russia’s history religious thought did 
not manifest itself in any special way. 
The Greek higher clergy had no roots 
in the country and the number of edu- 
cated Russians was small. Because the 
Russian Church used old Slavonic and 
not the Greek language for liturgical 
purposes, Greek literature remained 


unstudied. There was as yet no native 
philosophy or theology. What relig- 
ious thought found expression, fol- 
lowed closely the Byzantine model. It 
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had a certain dislike of the Latin 
West and it exalted the ascetical ideal, 

The 15th century witnessed a re- 
ligious stirring within Russia. At that 
time, the Russian Church was prac- 
tically independent, the Russian State 
was strong and powerful. The Byzan- 
tine Empire, on the other hand, was 
moribund, and the Greek Church was 
divided on the question of reunion 
with the Holy See. When this union 
was actually resolved upon at Flor- 
ence in 1439—a union that never in 
practice materialized—the Russians 
did not accept it, and they expelled 
the last Greek Primate, Cardinal Isi- 
dore. The Russian Church became 
then completely independent, though 
it remained in communion with the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. It soon 
commenced to develop in its own 
original way, very different from that 
of Byzantium. 

Circumstances shortly compelled 
it to formulate its own theological po- 
sition, and consequently Russian te- 
ligious thought came into existence. 

In 1471, a Jewish doctor, Sharia, 
came to the northern Russian city of 
Novgorod and began to preach a new 
religion that was called in Russia the 
“Judaizing heresy.” Sharia and_ his 
disciples denied the Holy Trinity and 
the Divinity of Christ, rejected the 
Sacraments, the Hierarchy, the whole 
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of monastic life, and even refused to 
admit the immortality of the soul. A 
few of the Novgorod clergy were con- 


verted to these beliefs but they re- 
} 


mained outwardly Orthodox priests. 

In 1480 the heresy penetrated to 
Moscow. This time many influential 
clergy accepted the heresy. The Grand 
Duke Ivan YI favored the heretics 
and even appointed one of them, the 
Archimandrite Zosima, as Primate of 
Russia. For a short time it appeared 
as though a large part of the Russian 
Church was about to lapse into heresy. 
But the zeal and influence of Genna- 
dius, Archbishop of Novgorod, who 
was assisted by a few Dominicans, 
triumphed. A Synod condemned the 
heresy in 1504, These “Judaizers” 
were the first Russian rationalists and 
free-thinkers, the distant ancestors of 
the militant godless of the 19th and 
20th centuries. 


Reuicious CoNnF.iicr 


With the object of opposing 
these heretics successfully, Archbishop 
Gennadius entered into close relations 


-| with two very prominent churchmen 


of the time: St. Nilus of Sora (1433- 
1508) and St. Joseph of Volokolamsk 
(1439-1515). Nilus had travelled ex- 
tensively in the East and had lived for 


;}a long time on Mount Athos. The 


teligious ideal which he professed and 
practised was an elevated one. He 
taught that the essence of religious 
life was to gain a thorough self-mas- 
tery by means of prayer and the study 
of Holy Scripture. He deprecated li- 
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turgical pomp, external asceticism and 
monastic wealth. He boldly proclaimed 
the necessity of studying critically 
many church documents that were con- 
sidered too sacred for such study. A 
man of prayer, humility and learning, 
Nilus is one of the earliest expres- 
sions of genuine Russian religious 
thought. 

St. Joseph of Volokolamsk, on 
the other hand, believed in rigid obe- 
dience to the demands of religious 
rule and to the commands of religious 
superiors. For him, this was the first 
obligation of monastic life. He insist- 
ed upon the right of religious houses 
to possess estates and revenues, and 
he approved of political activity on 
the part of the Church. Intolerant 
towards heretics, whereas Nilus 
showed them toleration, he was op- 
posed to novelties and innovations. 
His views on problems of Church and 
State were very much those of Byzan- 
tium. In his eyes the Emperor was 
head of the Church and State alike. 
In a sense, he was the forerunner of 
Russian religious nationalism — the 
spirit which produced the great Rus- 
sian schism of the 17th century. 

In the religious conflict between 
the followers of Nilus and Joseph, 
particularly concerning the possession 
Or non-possession of monastic prop- 
erty, St. Maxim the Greek (1480- 
1556) suffered considerably. He was 
a monk from Mount Athos, had been 
educated in Italy of the Renaissance, 
and was a first-rate scholar. Attached 
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to the court, he warmly advocated the 
position adopted by Nilus and he criti- 
cized Russian ignorance, conceit and 
intolerance. This criticism cost him 
dear and, as the result of it, he passed 
a large portion of his life in various 
prisons. Maxim was out of place and 
fashion in 16th century Russia. 

It was about that time that Ab- 
bot Philoteus of Pskov advanced the 
celebrated thesis of Moscow as the 
Third Rome, a thesis which exercised 
a strong fascination on subsequent 
writers. Contemplating the growing 
strength of Russia and the fall of By- 
zantium under the attack of the Turks, 
Philoteus offered the explanation that 
Russia’s expansion was the reward of 
her fidelity to the Orthodox Faith. 
The original Rome fell away from 
the true Church and lapsed into heresy 
—this was the opening assumption. 
Byzantium, the second Rome, was con- 
quered by the Moslems because it too 
had fallen from its purity of belief. 
Moscow remained as the third and 
last Rome, the one and only truly 
Christian State, and its Czar was the 
rightful heir to Constantine. 

The 16th and 17th centuries saw 
the triumph of the views of Philoteus 
and Joseph. Russian expansion con- 
tinued apace. The Tartar kingdoms of 
Kazan and Astrakhan were conquered. 
Russians penetrated into Siberia. Even 
the years of civil strife and disorder 
which followed the end of the house 
of Rurik towards the close of the 16th 
century did not stop the Russian pro- 
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gress. Polish and Swedish invasions 
were repelled: Russia became _inter- 
ested in the West. 

Proud of their Orthodox faith, 
the Russians developed an arrogance 
like that of the Chinese. Nevertheless, 
they were, in reality, ignorant and 
crude. There were neither universities 
nor organized schools. Clergy and laity 
were poorly educated. The liturgical 
books were full of errors, and obvious 
abuses flourished in the Church. The 
Eastern Patriarchs, when they visited 
Moscow, had attempted to show the 
Russians the many evident misreadings 
in their liturgy but this met always 
with a chilly reception. How could 
they, who were now in the position 
of slaves to their Moslem conquerors, 
presume to teach the Russians, whose 
empire God had blessed with so much 
glory? If Russia’s books and Russia's 
ritual were good enough to produce 
Saints and to invigorate a manly na- 
tion, why should they be revised or 
altered ? 

None the less, the need for some 
reform was clear. Nikon Minin (1605- 
1681), the greatest of all Russian Pa- 
triarchs, undertook this problematic 
task. He realized that the Russian peo- 
ple were drifting away from the Uni- 
versal Orthodox Church into a kind 
of national church of the Armenian 
type and he made up his mind that he 
would prevent this at all cost. The 
sacred books and the ritual of Russia 
must be brought into closer associa- 
tion with those of .the Greeks. De- 
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spite the fierce opposition of clergy 
and laity, his liturgical reforms were 
cattied through. Those who opposed 
them, left the Russian Church. Their 
argument was that Nikon had cor- 
rupted Russia’s Scriptures, which had 
been the inspiration of so many Rus- 
sian Saints. Anti-Christ had overcome 
the last remnant of Christ’s true 
Church—that was their argument. Av- 
vakum, an archpriest and a man of 
high ability, was the leader of these 
dissidents, who became the Old Be- 
lievers. He was an extreme national- 
ist. The Synod of Moscow ordered 
this opposition to submit to the new 
reforms. This was in 1667. But they 
refused and were excommunicated. 


RerorMs ARE UNDERTAKEN 


No bishop had passed over to the 
opposition, and so the new “Non- 
conforming” sect had the problem of 
providing new priests. This problem 
they resolved in a double way. The 
majority of them decided that the 
Orthodox Church had passed over into 
the kingdom of Anti-Christ and had 
abandoned all grace and spiritual life. 
In their eyes, the priesthood had dis- 
appeared. Only the sacrament of Bap- 
tim remained. Thus, the larger dis- 
sident party, came to be known as the 
“Priestless.” It soon subdivided into 
many sects, partly mystical and in part 
rationalist and free-thinking. Later 
Russian radicals in religion and in po- 
litical life came frequently from these 
various sects. A minority concluded 
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that the Orthodox Church was certain- 
ly polluted and misled, but its priest- 
hood was completely valid. Accord- 
ingly, they recruited their ministers 
from among Orthodox clergy. They 
became the “priestly” Old Believers. 

Nikon succeeded in carrying 
through his church reforms. But he 
foundered upon the rock of growing 
State-control on the part of Moscow’s 
civil rulers. His own views were 
drawn from those of Pope Gregory 
VII, and this brought him into open 
conflict with the Czar and his nobles. 
He was eventually deposed and he 
made a special appeal to the Pope, 
whom he recognized, in a certain 
sense, as the Supreme Patriarch of 
the Church. Reduced to a type, Nikon 
was the first Russian ‘“Westernizer.” 
His major adversary, Avvakum, was 
the forerunner of the Russian extreme 
nationalists. 

Once Nikon had broken down 
the arrogance and narrowmindedness 
of the Russians, it was evident that 
the Russian Church needed a more 
educated clergy for its ministry. These 
clergy were discovered in the Ukraine, 
recently annexed by Russia. The Uk- 
raine, which had been part of the 
Kiev Russia, was subsequently united 
with Poland and Lithuania and had 
been affected by Western Latin in- 
fluences. These culminated in the re- 
union with the Holy See at Brest- 
Litovsk (1596). Those who had re- 
sisted this re-union formed themselves 
into the Ukrainian Orthodox Church 
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under the authority of Constantinople. 
Peter Moglia (1596-1647), the Orth- 
odox Primate, continuing this opposi- 
tion, founded in Kiev the Ecclesias- 
tical Academy for the education of 
his clergy. He also wrote the Orthodox 
Confession of Faith, in 1640, which 
is now accepted as the Orthodox state- 
ment of belief in all Orthodox 
churches. This Confession is inspired 
by the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas 
but naturally all points hostile to 
Orthodox sentiment have been elimi- 
nated. The Academy was organized 
on a Latin model. Its pupils were in- 
vited to Moscow to establish there 
a similar academy and to fill Orthodox 
episcopal sees. In this way, Latin scho- 
lastic methods were introduced into 
the Russian Church. 

When the Czar, Peter, known as 
the Great, began his reforms that were 
intended to westernize Russia in order 
to preserve its independence against 
the better-organized Western Powers, 
he found in these Ukrainian prelates 
very willing cooperators. Peter himself 
was half a Protestant or even a com- 
plete free-thinker. As his reforms 
were opposed by the Russian clergy 
with its Patriarch, he suppressed, in 
1721, the office of Patriarch. He then 
proceeded to reorganize the Russian 
Church on the Swedish or Prussian 
Lutheran model. Instead of the Pa- 
triarch, the Russian Church was to 
have a permanent board of Bishops, 
appointed by the Czar and called the 
Most Holy Synod. In this Synod the 
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Czar was represented by his delegate 
or the Chief Procurator who, in prac. 
tice, supervised everything. Peter's in- 
tention was to suppress all monaster- 
ies and to indulge in several other 
“reforms,” but popular resentment 
called a halt to his designs. His own 
ideal was that of the Church of Eng. 
land, as it existed under William III. 

The Ukrainian clergy, educated 
on more or less Latin lines, were no 
suitable instruments for the fulfilment 
of Peter's grandiose plans. The last 
patriarchal Jocum tenens, the Metro- 
politan Stephen Yavorsky (1658- 
1721) resisted the Czar’s reforms and 
Protestant sympathies. To combat 
them, he wrote his Rock of Faith, 
which was afterwards published and 
won the high praise of the Dominican 
Fathers. Stephen had been previously 
a Uniate and he had scant sympathy 
with Peter’s attempt to secure full 
State-control of the Orthodox Church. 
This was a hard period for the Rus- 
sian Church. The court was domi- 
nated by Lutheran tendencies; the 
masses of the people were in sympathy 
with the Old Believers; the Church 
itself was gradually dominated by the 
State. 

Russian nobles now became slav- 
ish copyists of the West. Indifferent 
ism was the mode at court and in the 
seminaries, established by Peter. A 
semi-Calvinist doctrine pervaded these 
later. It became the fashion to look 
down upon everything that was really 
Russian; the Orthodox Church was 
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regatded as a home of all that was 
obscurantist. French Freemasonry and 
free-thought were definitely fashion- 
able. The official Orthodox theology 
was considered dull and heavy. To 
combat Catholic arguments, Orthodox 
theologians made use of Protestant 
apologetics. Protestants were con- 
founded, in their turn, by the skilful 
employment of Catholic answers. 

The French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars wrought a great 
change in Russian society. Slavish imi- 
tation of the West was abandoned. 
The irreligious. thought of Western 
Europe terrified the Russian Govern- 
ment, which began to interest itself 
in the national Church as a bulwark 
against revolution. French emigrés 
entered Russia, and Catholic influence 
increased. This was, in a sense, short- 
lived and it was replaced by Protestant 
propaganda through various Bible so- 
cieties. The Russian clergy continued 
to play off Protestants against Catho- 
lics, and vice versa. 


Russian PHILOSOPHY 


But the Napoleonic wars not only 
changed the face of Russian society: 
they gave birth to Russian philosophy. 
In fact, the 19th century saw the real 
emergence of Russian literary expres- 
sion. 

Among the earliest of Russia’s 
thinkers, Peter Chaadev - (1793-1856) 
must be commemorated. Well edu- 
cated, a brilliant Guards’ officer, he 
spent a long time abroad during the 
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Napoleonic period and met many 
leaders of the French Catholic revival, 
including Lamennais and his circle in 
Paris. Returning to Russia, he was im- 
pressed by its backwardness and by 
the superficial brilliance of the nobil- 
ity, side by side with the ignorance of 
Russia's peasantry. His original con- 
clusions were announced in his Phil- 
osophical Letters (1836). There he 
insisted that the cause of Russia’s 
tragedy consisted in the fact that it 
had received its Christianity, not from 
vigorous Rome, but from decaying By- 
zantium. Consequently, Russian Chris- 
tianity was moribund from the very 
beginning. Russia accordingly had no 
past and no present, and could have 
no religious future, unless it joined 
the European nations, united under 
the Holy See. The Church must be 
one and have one head, namely the 
Sovereign Pontiff, the Pope. 

Chaadev’s letters produced a 
great impression, but there was little 
practical response. Russian nobles 
were not interested in the French 
Catholic revival. Where they thought 
intellectually, their inspiration was 
German idealist philosophy, that of 
Schelling and Hegel. 

There was much discussion of 
Russia’s role in the world. Some think- 
ers, for example Alexander Herzen— 
the true father of the Russian Revo- 
lution—decided that Russia’s mission 
was to lead the world to a new social 
order, based upon a collective econ- 
omy and absolutely free thought. 
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Others, like Samarin and Khomyakov, 
believed that Russia was intended to- 
give the world the pattern of a perfect 
Christian society. Samarin, in his 
celebrated dissertation on “Stephen 
Yavorsky and Theopan Prokovich,” 
propounded the thesis that Russian 
theology since Peter the Great had 
been a poor one. It was impossible to 
rationalize Christ’s Revelation: Divine 
Truth could not be reduced to logical 
categories. Consequently, all theolog- 
ical reasoning is imperfect and may 
easily lead to heresy through over- 
emphasis on one or the other point of 
doctrine. The Church must, of course, 
have a theological system, but it would 
be better if she had several such sys- 
tems, treating them as approximate 
and not definitive, and not commit- 
ting herself finally to any of them. 
Samarin’s ideas were taken up by 
Khomyakov (1804-1860) who worked 
them out more fully. In his view, the 
cardinal error of all Western theology 
and philosophy lay in its rationalism, 
its belief in the supremacy of reason. 
Russia, thought Khomyakov, has little 
to learn from Western thought and 
culture. Western philosophy had de- 
stroyed itself in the theories of Hegel, 
who attempted to explain all reality 
through the discursive reason, and 
failed in the attempt. The universe, 
for Khomyakov, cannot be fully ex- 
plained by reason. We require a spe- 
cial intuition, a Divine Revelation, to 
understand it. And this understanding 
will come only through holiness. True 
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knowledge is possible only in the 
Church, the kingdom of God. 

Khomyakov’s Church is the society 
of the elect of God, united in mutual 
love. He does not deny an institutional 
Church but he is not deeply interested 
in dogma or authority within the 
Church. Russia must keep her faith 
free from Western rationalism. West- 
ern religion, he declared, had lapsed 
into a religion of necessity, abandon- 
ing the realm of the Spirit. The West- 
ern Church, once a free union of peo- 
ple in truth and charity, became later 
a State with ruler and subjects. Such 
a State required authority which was 
vested in the Holy See. Now every 
authority must justify itself; it must 
submit its claims to the human reason. 
In this way an unbridled rationalism, 
which was to culminate in Marxism, 
was introduced into Christianity. Rus- 
sia’s religious mission, according to 
Khomyakov, is to declare to the West 
the genuine conception of the Church 
of Christ and of human society. Rus- 
sians, and the Slavs generally, he as- 
serted, are peace-loving peoples, as 
their very social structure bore witness. 
They like to live together, in commu- 
nities and in the spirit of cooperation. 
The Germans, on the other hand, are 
would-be conquerors, anxious to ex- 
terminate or, at least, enslave, their 
neighbors. 

Khomyakov’s idea of the Church is 
interesting but scarcely adequate. His 
philosophy of history has no goal and 








no eschatology. His Church is accord- 
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ingly static. Incidentally, he rejected 
and condemned Newman's treatise on 
the development of doctrine. 
Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900), 
perhaps the greatest of Russian phil- 
osophers, accepted Khomyakov’s no- 
tion of the Church but amplified it. 
For Soloviev, the Church is not only 
the manifestation of the Holy Spirit; 
it is also the body of the Incarnate 
Logos. It must have therefore an in- 
stitutional as well as a spiritual aspect. 
This institutional aspect ought to be 
that of one family under one father. 
The Pope is the father of the Church, 
the true leader of the nations. Rus- 
sia’s vocation, according to Soloviev, 
is to assist the Pope in the proper 
organization of Christendom. He 
dreamed of a world theocracy, in 
which the Holy Father would be a 
spiritual sovereign, with an emperor 
as temporal ruler. Soloviev’s thought 
which admitted the existence of inter- 
nal disorder in God Himself—a dis- 
order overcome through its external- 
ization in Creation and the subsequent 
redemption of the world by His Son 
—is very involved. In his eyes, the 
Church is a conscious, morally-free 
person, that works out her own salva- 
tion. The Church is Sophia, the Di- 
vine Wisdom. Soloviev called upon 
the Russian people to submit to the 
authority of the Holy See—a step 
which he took himself—but his ap- 
peal met with as little response as had 
the earlier summons of Chaadev. Rus- 
sia’s Westernizers were interested only 
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in European radical thought, while to 
the followers of Khomyakov, the Slav- 
ophiles, and to Russian nationalists 
generally, the institution of the Papacy 
was anathema. 

Constantin Leontiev (1831-1891) 
an enigmatic figure, continued—after 
his own manner—the tradition of 
Khomyakov. He was a brilliant nov- 
elist but a man of many contradic- 
tions. A pagan in his youth, he re- 
sponded to the touch of pleasure and 
beauty. He loved the East and had a 
romantic attachment to Greek Chris- 
tian life and ideas. His outlook was 
esthetic rather than religious. He ab- 
horred suffering, poverty and old age. 
But all three came to him. He was 
converted, submitted himself to the 
hard discipline of the Starchestvo and 
died a monk. But even here the old 
pagan traces lingered. The lightning 
and thunder frequently broke through 
the peacefulness of his old age. 


DostoEvskKyY’s RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 


Theodore Dostoevsky (1821- 
1881) was originally a Westernizer 
and revolutionary. Years of penal 
servitude in Siberia and the epilepsy 
which he contracted there altered his 
attitude. He came to appreciate the 
lesson of suffering. Without suffering, 
he would assert, there can be no true 
joy. The bright dawn of the Resurrec- 
tion follows after Calvary. In his great 
novels he meditated on crime and its 
punishment, on purity of heart (The 
Idiot), the character of atheism and 
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the problem of suicide (The Pos- 
sessed) ; on the psychology of adol- 
escence (Raw Youth); on the Job 
problem (Notes from the Under- 
world) ; and on freedom of the will, 
and the origins of evil and of holiness 
(The Brothers Karamazov). Few 
thinkers have plumbed the depths of 
human difficulties as vitally as Dos- 
toevsky. 

His religious philosophy was akin 
to that of Khomyakov but without the 
static qualities of the latter. Like Solo- 
viev, he is prophetic, almost apoca- 
lyptic, in character. Dostoevsky fore- 
saw Bolshevism in The Possessed just 
as Soloviev predicted the collapse of 
our -entire civilization in The Three 
Conversations. Dostoevsky’s religion is 
reminiscent of St. Nilus, who lived 
five centuries before him. Christianity 
is made to mean self-conquest through 
the exercise of the Christian virtues of 
simplicity, humility and brotherly love. 
Exterior rites are of small moment, 
and an hierarchical organization may 
turn out to be positively harmful. Like 
Khomyakov, Dostoevsky idealized the 
Russian village communities. Dosto- 
evsky was a member of the Orthodox 
Church but he had little knowledge 
of its official theology, and perhaps 
scarcely understood what he knew. 
His contemporaries, the Metropolitan 
Philaret and Macarius, continued in 
the main the scholastic tradition of 
Peter Moglia, but a movement of re- 
turn to patristic theology was gather- 
ing force. It was inspired by Bishop 
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Theophan, the Recluse, (1815-1894) 
and Bishop Innocent Brianchauinov 
(1807-1867), both of whom were 
acknowledged masters of Russian mys- 
tical theology. 

Russian religious thought of the 
19th and 20th centuries is closely asso- 
ciated with the celebrated Desert of 
Optina, a contemplative monastery 
near Kaluga, the centre of Russian 
publications on mysticism and mysti- 
cal experience. Three great spiritual 
directors or Staretzs succeeded one an- 
other: Macarius, Ambrosius and Ana- 
tolius. Men like Khomyakov, the 
brothers Aksakov and Kyreevsky, Go- 
gol, Samarin, Leontiev, Dostoevsky, 
Soloviev, Tolstoy and Rozanov—they 
were all connected in one way or an- 
other with the monastery and its Star- 
etzs. Staretz Ambrosius is described by 
Dostoevsky in The Brothers Karama- 
zov and also, under the title of ‘‘Star- 
etz John,” by Soloviev in Three Con- 
versations. 

Count Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910), 
the well known novelist, began his 
adult life as an agnostic. When about 
forty years of age, he started to medi- 
tate on the problems of life and death. 
He was a moralist and a rationalist 
to the core. Khomyakov's conception 
of the Church, the sweeping vision of 
Dostoevsky, the apocalyptic qualities 
of Soloviev— these were all alien to 
his character. His religion is that of 
the old Russian Judaizers—a bate, 
chilly, ethical creed, with non-resist- 
ance as a fundamental attitude. With 
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his criticism of ritual, sacraments and 
the Hierarchy, Tolstoy did much to 
undermine the position of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. His theory of non- 
resistance, however, did not exercise 
much influence on the Russian radicals 
who, as the 19th century developed, 
became more and more in love with 
the violence of revolution. The Indian 
leader, Gandhi, is probably Tolstoy’s 
most famous disciple—in this particu- 
lar respect. In Russia the young radi- 
cals who admired Tolstoy for the 
scorn he poured upon Church and 
State, rejected his notions of non-re- 
sistance in favor of the class-war and 
the violent doctrines of Karl Marx. 
Like Leontiev, Tolstoy was never able 
to find a true and balanced position. 
He was lacking in -genuine peace of 
mind, and died wretched and wretch- 
edly. 

Vassili Rozanov and also Fedo- 
tov were two of the last outstanding 
writers on religious problems prior to 
the Russian Revolution. Rozanov, 
starting from atheism, became a tfe- 
ligious man, but his religion was of 
the Old Testament, with also a cult 
of the family hearth, of married life 
and motherhood. The Christian ascetic 
ideal he abominated. Monastic life ap- 
peared to him a kind of self-immola- 
tion, a suicide. It was only towards 
the close of his life that he was thor- 
oughly converted, and made a believ- 
ing Christian. Fedorov, in his turn, 
was engrossed in the problem of 


-fdeath and resurrection. 
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Father Paul Florensky, Berdyaev 
and Bulgakov, who continued the 
speculations of Soloviev, belong al- 
ready to the period of the Revolution. 
They are full of apocalyptic visions. 
Their philosophy is deep but fragmen- 
tary. Bulgakov is perhaps wider in 
range than the other two. In his ex- 
position, Sophia is strangely reminis- 
cent of the “Demiurge’” of the older 
Gnostics. It is true that Bulgakov re- 
fuses to accept this interpretation, but 
his language certainly suggests it. He 
is reluctant to allow that God created 
the world from nothing, and holds 
that God created the world out of 
Himself through Sophia, who is in 
Godhead but is not Godhead. God 1s 
Triune but Sophia is also, somehow, 
within Him. Soloviev, Berdyaev and 
Bulgakov were all strongly influenced 
by Boehme and his theosophy which 
permitted the existence within God of 
a background or even a principle of 
disorder and darkness. Their concep- 
tion of the Church follows the general 
outlines laid down by Khomyakov. 
They deny any doctrinal authority 
within the Church and minimize its 
institutional aspect. 


Patristic REVIVAL 


Shortly before the Revolution, the 
patristic revival reached the seminar- 
ies and Ecclesiastical Academies, so 
long dominated either by worn-out 
scholasticism or captious higher criti- 
cism, imported from Germany. Father 
Tarasius, a monk who died at an early 
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age, turned the scales in favor of 
study of the Church Fathers. With 
Metropolitan Anthony of Kiev, (1863- 
1936), this patristic revival became 
very marked. Anthony shared Khom- 
yakov’s and Dostoevsky’s views on 
many points but he avoided their ex- 
tremism. On many points he is in sur- 
prising agreement with the celebrated 
German Catholic theologian, Johann 
Adam Moehler, who encouraged the 
revival of interest in the Fathers of 
the West. Metropolitan Anthony died 
in 1936. 

The Russian Revolution, which 
took from the Orthodox Church its 
predominating position in the national 
life and subjected it to severe and 
sustained persecution, has influenced 
Russian religious thinking in many 
ways. The Orthodox Church of Rus- 
sia survived but it exists and, when 
it can, functions in an alien and hos- 
tile society, and it faces problems that 
are very different from those of for- 
mer years. And yet it is gradually 
adapting itself and its methods to the 
newer circumstances. It must suit it- 
self to the changed conditions, and 
then, once acclimatized, convert Rus- 
sia. Gradually it is gathering the right 
kind of disciples for this gigantic task. 

Summing up this general review 
of Russian religious thought, we may 
say that it was attracted always by 
concrete problems—how to live right- 
ly, and how to attain salvation. The 
abstract problems of the West inter- 
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ested it but very little. It was also 
concerned with Russian society and 
collectivism. Individualism, so pro- 
nounced in the West, has never been 
as marked a feature of the Russian 
character. 

Since the days of Saints Nilus 
and Joseph of Volokolamsk, there has 
always been a double trend in Russian 
religious thought. The first laid its 
emphasis upon freedom and tolera- 
tion, on the idea of a Church invisible, 
and on evangelical Christianity. Nilus, 
Maxim the Greek, Khomyakov, Dos- 
toevsky and Metropolitan Anthony 
belong to the representatives of this 
tendency, which is manifest also— 
at least up to a point—in Berdyaev 
and Bulgakov. The second trend in- 
sisted upon the notion of obedience 
to lawful authority; stressed the insti- 
tutional character of the Church; was 
nationally exclusive and approved the 
interference on the Church’s part in 
social and political affairs. This sec- 
ond tendency was well represented by 
Joseph of Volokolamsk, Avvakum 
and the Kyreevskys. Chaadev, Solo- 
viev, Leontiey and Nikon cannot be 
so easily classified because they ap- 
pear to show both tendencies at one 
and the same time. Tolstoy is really 
the Russian free-thinker, a spiritual 
descendant of the sect of the Judaiz- 
ers. Taken on the whole, the Russian 
position is best illustrated in the writ- 
ings of Khomyakov. 
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Twenty-Six Months in Miranda De Ebro 


Eur RuBin 


I] WAS interned in the Spanish Con- 
centration Camp of Miranda de 
Ebro during more than two years, pre- 
cisely twenty-six months—and_ there 
would be nothing to be wondered at 
if embitterment and rancor caused by 
such a loss of two years should influ- 
ence or even determine my judgment 
concerning all men and things and 
circumstances having to do with this 
theme. 

But indeed, these two years would 
really mean two lost years if my judg- 
ment should be troubled by personal 
gtiefs, and if personal embitterment 
should distract judgment about the 
Concentration Camp of Miranda de 
Ebro. 

During these four last weeks 
since I landed in England, almost 
everybody on hearing that I was two 
years in Miranda de Ebro has hastened 
to offer me the crown of martyrdom; 
as a modest man, however, I have no 
use for things I do not deserve. 

In Miranda de Ebro there lived 
no martyrs; on the contrary, Miranda 
de Ebro saved those interned there 
from martyrdom of every kind. Men 
fled to Miranda, fleeing from a ter- 
rible, cruel menace, and they felt that 
there was only one salvation—the 
Pyrenees! Soon it was known that 
there, on the Spanish border, no refu- 
gee is sent back, sent back to the hells 
from which they were trying to escape. 
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And soon the whole civilized world 
recognized that for Spain it was not 
comprehensible, nothwithstanding her 
inoculation with so much German 
ideology, to act as Vichy France did, 
that is to say, to deliver refugees to 
the Germans, to say nothing of the 
terrible, miserable and shameful mass 
transports of exiles delivered by the 
Laval-Frenchmen to the Gestapo. 

These are the sober facts: whilst 
Vichy-France treated its former allies, 
for instance the Polish or Czechoslo- 
vakian soldiers who remained in 
France and in North Africa, no better 
than slaves, many of whom succumbed 
by hard labor on the Trans-Saharan 
Railway, by privations, by ill-treat- 
ment, by being sent to an unbearable 
climate, the Spanish Government sent 
their ideological enemies—as almost 
all the refugees there have to be con- 
sidered—to Miranda de Ebro, a place 
which has with German or Vichy- 
French concentration camps nothing 
in common beyond the name of a 
Campo de Concentracion. 

After a personal experience of 
more than two years, I am well able 
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to state the following facts, which can 
easily be confirmed by the thousands 
of men who during this period have 
passed through Miranda de Ebro. 

First: While in all the concentra- 
tion camps of the continent and in 
North Africa so many of the internees 
died in consequence of the terrible 
sanitary conditions, of the miserable 
food and of ill-treatment, it can be de- 
clared and proved that during those 
two years nobody died in Miranda 
from any of those causes, and there 
was no exceptional mortality at all. 

Second: As to the extradition of 
exiles to Germany, the official stand- 
point of the Spanish authorities in this 
question was: “If you do not wish to 
go with the German transports to 
Germany, you may stay here. We are 
not compelling anybody to go to Ger- 
many.” And it was a fact that who- 
ever left the camp, going with an 
English, Polish, Belgian or German 
transport, had previously to sign twice 
that he was going by his own free 
will, before his Consul. And this was, 
as the whole camp knew, no mere 
formality. 

Third: As to the treatment of the 
Jews, never during all these years has 
there been any discrimination between 
the Jewish and the other internees. 
This is for the European continent, in- 
deed, an outstanding fact, considering 
the sympathies of the Spanish authori- 
ties for the Axis doctrines and con- 
sidering, moreover, the ceaseless Ger- 
man anti-Semitic propaganda in Spain. 

We had in Miranda an Orthodox 
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Rabbi, wearing still his medieval cos- 
tume, and this man, in every other 
camp of the continent a permanent 
target of the scorn and derision of his 
guardians, enjoyed here a really re- 


spectful treatment from the Spanish | 


officers and men; and he was the sole 


internee who had not to go to the roll- | 


call which twice a day took place in 
the camp. 

Not a small number of posts in 
the administration of the camp (hos- 
pital, music band, barrack chiefs, cen- 
sors, etc.) was filled by internees 
known as Jews by the Spaniards com- 
manding the Camp of Miranda de 
Ebro. These are the main facts charac- 
teristic of this camp. 


Some FurtTHER Facts 


And now some more facts cer- 
tainly remarkable in this our time of 


such barbarism on the European conti- | 


nent. The internees got the same food 
as was given, by the common kitchen, 
to the Spanish soldiers, but the in- 
ternees had the decisive advantage that 
to the far greater part of them their 
Consuls or their national Red Cross 
brought regularly, and in a decent 
measure, food parcels, money and to- 
bacco. All the internees got, also, the 
same tobacco ration as the Spanish 


civilians. As, however, there were al- | 


ways in the Camp some hundreds of 
internees without any financial help 
and means and, therefore, not able to 
buy even their tobacco ration, the 
Spanish Government paid to all the 
internees, without exception, fifty cen- 
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timos a day; and fifteen pesetas month- 
ly were sufficient at least for tobacco, 
soap, etc., for the poorest of the poor. 
It may be added that among them in 
the first year, the greater part were the 


| Stateless Jews. On all the religious, 





military and political feast days of 
Spain, the internees found regular and 


| welcome feast-menus, offered to them 


in the same way as to the Spanish 
soldiers. 

Labor in the camp of Miranda 
has been abolished in such a radical 
way that even the transport of the 
wood for the kitchen (twice a month, 
250 yards from the door of the camp 
to the cooking-house) has been done 
by horses. 

Stories of beating and man-hand- 
ling relate to the early days of the 
camp. They did occur in the atmos- 
phere created by the civil war, for 
which all Spaniards held foreign rev- 
olutionary influences responsible. But 
frequent visits by the Spanish mili- 
tary authorities, in conjunction with 
foreign Consuls, succeeded in sup- 
pressing all rough treatment of the 
internees. 

During the greater part of the 
two years I lived in Miranda, the use 


| which internees could make of their 
| whole day was characterized by the 


fact that, for instance, the Poles real- 
ized and built up in Miranda quite 
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a whole university life, a very remarka- 
ble organization for teaching and 
learning, at a time when their com- 
patriots in the hands of Vichy France 
suffered and starved. 

During the greater part of these 
two years, leave to visit the town of 
Miranda de Ebro was quite easily ob- 
tained, and many officers lived in 
hotels in Miranda, but as more and 
more of the internees did not return 
from their leave, and fled, permission 
to visit the town was practically abol- 
ished. We have to understand here 
both of the parties concerned. 

It may still be mentioned that 
while Miranda de Ebro was, as a 
temporary asylum, a great place for 
all the internees fleeing from Hitler 
and his French helpers, for the Jews 
interned there it was in a double way 
an asylum, one against the deadly hate 
of the Germans and one against the 
no less terrible indifference of all the 
others. 

And so I have to come to the 
conclusion that, in spite of all the sad 
and painful hours which even the best 
internment camp gives a prisoner dur- 
ing two long years, Miranda de Ebro 
should not be remembered otherwise 
than as a consoling promise for a bet- 
ter, more humane, nobler future of 
the world. 


For let each one think that he will benefit himself in all spiritual 
things in proportion as he goes out of his self-love, will and interest. 


—Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 








oT long ago, in Chicago, 190 
men and women were stopped on 
the street by a man who asked them 
what they knew about the consumer 
cooperative movement. Only ten out 
of the hundred had ever heard of co- 
operatives. And yet the cooperative 
movement has spread since 1844, a 
century ago, to every civilized coun- 
try on the globe. The International 
Cooperative Alliance of London is the 
central world organization of coopera- 
tives. Before the present war, the 
Alliance was composed of the national 
cooperative societies of forty countries 
with 100,000,000 members in 200,- 
000 distributive societies doing $15,- 
000,000,000 of business a year. Co- 
operatives, it should be understood, 
are business enterprises owned and 
operated by the people they serve. 
No one in my audience needs 
further proof of the awful toll taken 
by modern warfare. It is served up to 
us morning, noon and night on the 
pages of our newspapers. It comes to 
us many times a day over the air- 
waves. It will come home to us in- 
creasingly as the lists of wounded, 
missing in action and killed in action 
are carried in the daily press. Millions 
of men, fighting over almost unimagi- 
nable stretches of territory, using me- 
chanized equipment of almost in- 
credible destructiveness, in the air and 
on the land, produce miseries for 
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whole populations which, in extent 
and intensity, have never been equaled. 

During the war in Europe and 
Asia, areas inhabited by more than 
500,000,000 people have been oc- 
cupied by Axis forces. The occupied 
countries have been stripped bare by 
the invaders. The civilian populations 
are largely without food, clothing, 
medicine, field seeds, or the tools of 
production. Hunger and disease al- 
ready are clutching at the throats of 
these millions in Europe and the Ori- 
ent. Their condition may grow worse 
before it gets better. The great land 
battles that will free these people 
from the Axis yoke are yet to be 
fought. If retreating Axis armies adopt 
the “scorched earth” policy, the 
United Nations will inherit countries 
whose economics are completely cha- 
otic and whose populations are disease- 
ridden and dying by the thousands 
from famine. 

The dimensions of the relief 
problems facing the United Nations 
are staggering. No greater catastrophe 
has ever faced the world than this one 
of helping dispossessed millions to 
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help themselves. Starvation on such a 
scale has never before threatened so 
many nations at one time. Hand in 
hand with the gaunt specter of hunger 
is the equally frightening specter of 
disease and epidemics, together with 
the low morale that grows out of pro- 
found physical and mental despair. 
The common enemy would drag civi- 
lization down with him as he goes 
down to defeat. The course of world 
history for the next hundred years may 
be determined largely by how well the 
United Nations succeed in meeting 
the immensity of these problems on a 
global scale. 

Herbert H. Lehman, former Gov- 
ernor of New York, is in charge of 
the Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation in the United States. He 
has just returned from a series of con- 
ferences in London with representa- 
tives of other United Nations who 
are vitally concerned in relief and re- 
construction. Out of these conferences, 
I hope, will come a central United 
Nations body in which the costs of 
food supplies, transportation and dis- 
tribution will be spread equitably over 
all countries involved. The magnitude 
of the task requires the fullest possible 
cooperation among the United Na- 
tions. Only a few people realize as yet 
the tremendous drain that relief and 
reconstruction will impose on the eco- 
nomics of all nations. 

Asking for a major role in relief 
and reconstruction is the world-wide 
cooperative movement. A Committee 
on International Cooperative Recon- 
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struction was created by the Coopera- 
tive League of the USA last Septem- 
ber. This Committee, which it is my 
honor to serve as chairman, is engaged 
now in urging the widest possible use 
of agricultural and consumer coopera- 
tives in postwar rebuilding. The Com- 
mittee is working closely with the In- 
ternational Cooperative Alliance in 
London. 


LeNp Lease Foop 


Agricultural cooperatives in our 
own country are supplying roughly 
one-third of total Lend-Lease food 
shipments to our Allies. This alone 
proves them to be important sectors of 
the supply line. Cooperatives were like- 
wise doing a flourishing business in 
production and distribution in many 
of the occupied countries before the 
war, notably in Czechoslovakia, Nor- 
way, The Netherlands, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, France and other countries. 
Prior to the war, these groups were 
doing a small but brisk and growing 
volume of international trade with 
producer cooperatives through the In- 
ternational Cooperative Trading Agen- 
cy of London. 

These groups are owned by the 
people. They operate on a service 
basis. And even in occupied countries, 
where their cooperative character has 
been destroyed, they will be quickly 
rebuilt by the people, and their co- 
operative character will be quickly re- 
stored. Moreover, they will remain as 
an integral part of the economic fabric 
of all countries after the relief phase 
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has passed, exerting a powerful influ- 
ence in support of democracy and 
internal stability. 

Consumer cooperatives in the 
United States own factories and plants 
which are producing canned vegeta- 
bles, milk, flour, bread, feed, fertilizer, 
tractors, milking machines, seeds, in- 
secticides, petroleum products and 
other commodities. They are steadily 
expanding in the field of production. 
Consumer societies affiliated with the 
Cooperative League have 1,500,000 
members that do more than one bil- 
lon dollars of business a year. 

The 8,000 producers marketing 
cooperatives in the United States are 
doing a yearly business of $2,000,000,- 
000. They are large shippers of farm 
products of all kinds to foreign coun- 
tries, such as wheat, dried fruits and 
vegetables, eggs, milk products, cotton 
and field seeds. 

The services of these cooperative 
agencies, with their vast resources, 
their great experience in production 
and distribution and their world-wide 
connections, are being offered to the 
governments of the United Nations. 
They should be used to the maximum 
in meeting the crises that will come 
with the ending of hostilities. 

Needed supplies can be originated 
here by agricultural cooperatives and 
shipped by the shortest possible route 
to cooperatives in countries like Den- 
mark for final distribution to con- 
sumers. Denmark is literally dotted 
with 2,000 cooperative stores and 
1,500 cooperative warehouses which 
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are now serving the people we will 
need to reach when the war ends. 
These resources here and abroad 
should be utilized to the fullest. A 
relief official who saw service in the 
First World War remarked recently 
that one dollar spent through cooper- 
ative channels was worth five spent in 
any other way. 


Caters TO Low INcome Groups 


The fact that cooperatives usu- 
ally cater to the needs of low-income 
families makes them particularly suita- 
ble for relief purposes. Their experi- 
ence, their democratic structure and 
the fact that they incarnate the public 
interest, should win them the confi- 
dence of all parties concerned. 

Fortune Magazine recently went 
so far as to suggest that Nazi-seized 
and held properties, where rightful 
owners cannot be found, be turned to 
cooperatives. Cooperatives, according 
to Fortune, inculcate those qualities 
that ought to be encouraged, such as 
democratic methods, self-reliance and 
interdependence. Most important, it 
says, the common people of Europe 
have had a great deal of experience 
with cooperatives, understand them 
and like them. ‘ 

After the First World War the 
French Government used cooperatives 
for distributing and fixing the price 
of many foods. The Italian Govern- 
ment placed in their hands the dis- 
tribution of meat and potatoes. At 
present the Swedish Government uses 
the oversea agencies of the Swedish 
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cooperative wholesale in the importa- 
tion of goods for both cooperatives 
and profit business. Raymond Clapper, 
Americats news correspondent, wired 
from Sweden recently that black mar- 
kets there are almost non-existent be- 
cause the cooperatives are so wide- 
spread and so much in control. Sales 
of Swedish cooperatives have increased 
36 per cent, since the war began. 

At the close of the First World 
War, the Friends Service Committee 
in France placed funds for the feed- 
ing of the distressed population of the 
district of Nancy in the hands of an 
army officer retired on account of 
wounds. This man, instead of handing 
out doles, encouraged the people to 
organize consumer cooperative groups. 
They set up stores, bought from manu- 
facturers, and created what has grown 
into a great cooperative movement of 
self-help, uniting both producers and 
consumers. 

No one statesman or group of 
statesmen, no one nation or group of 
nations, can bind the wounds of war 
or establish a worthwhile peace by 
legislative fiat. They must have the 
willing, eager assistance of plain peo- 
ple, armed with the ideas, the right, 
and the means to establish the founda- 
tion for some form of economic de- 
mocracy. This form of economic de- 
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mocracy should be so simple that it 
can be grasped by anyone, a form that 
can be applied, not to one country, 
but to all countries, a form of business 
that is tested, tried and proved. The 
cooperatives now in existence in all 
lands, and those yet to be organized, 
meet all these tests. 

The world-wide cooperative move- 
ment, open as to membership to every 
person regardless of race, color or 
creed—a movement with vast resources 
which is owned and controlled by mil- 
lions who are eager for a better world 
order than we have yet known—is 
ready and anxious to make common 
cause with the food strategists of the 
United Nations in an all-out attack 
on hunger and disease. The coopera- 
tives, by adequate distribution of food- 
stuffs, in time to be of maximum 
service, would implement the Atlan- 
tic Charter and give substance to the 
Four Freedoms enunciated at the time 
of the signing of the Atlantic Charter 
by President Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill—a pact that includes all the 
world in its scope. Moreover, after 
relief has ended the pangs of hunger, 
these cooperatives are ready and anx- 
ious to play a greater role than ever 
before in building an economic foun- 
dation broad enough and strong 
enough to support an enduring peace. 


1K 
War Aims 
The speedy and world-wide establishment of the Kingdom 
of Christ among men, not only in word but in spirit and in fact, 
is the only aim to compensate mankind for its sorrows.—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Bishop de Andrea of Buenos Aires. 
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ost of us have seen the film 
“Desert Victory,” that mag- 
nificent record of one of the greatest 
and most spectacular military feats in 
all history. To us who enjoy the pro- 
tected existence and almost peacetime 
comforts of these islands, that film 
gave a pretty good idea of what the 
war in North Africa is like. But even 
the best film cannot take in everything, 
and there are some aspects of what is 
happening in Africa that ‘Desert Vic- 
tory” had to leave out. 

Two or three months ago we te- 
ceived a letter from my stepson, a lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Artillery attached 
to the 51st Division in North Africa. 
He is, of course, a Catholic, and this 
is what he wrote: 

During the course of what I believe 
the Germans call the Eighth Army’s Retreat 
Westwards I was able to make a pilgrimage 
‘long dear to my heart.’ Over a year ago 
I had read of the little Catholic church at 
Tobruk, which had received so heavy a 
battering from shells and bombs, but the 
statue of Our Lady, these accounts said, re- 
mained untouched and unharmed. Tobruk 
has been bombed a thousand times since 
then. Could the statue still be there? So I 
found an excuse to slip into Tobruk, and 
up the hill overlooking the port, to the 
ruined empty plaza where is the ruined 
empty church. And the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin was still there, alone and unbe- 
lievably beautiful to my sand-sore eyes, un- 
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harmed and peaceful against the sky blazing 
through the wide holes in the walls and 
roof. And the belfry also stands, and the 
bells in it will ring again for Mass. 

More recently we had another 
letter from Joe. It was dated February 
23, from Tripoli, and it describes his 
visit to Bengasi. He writes: “I called 
on the Chaplain in the afternoon, and 
he said, ‘I am saying Mass at a quar- 
ter-past four for the Basutos. Would 
you like to come along?’” The Basu- 
tos, incidentally, are not to be con- 
fused with the Bazookas. They are a 
very warlike tribe in South Africa, and 
they supply the South African Army 
with some excellent troops. 

Joe goes on: 


I had only one day in Bengasi and 
this was my only chance to go to Mass. 
So the chaplain drove me out to their 
camp in the desert, and parked his truck 
in the lee of a wrecked hut, and started 
hearing confessions—in Basuto. And the 
Basutos came in dozens and dozens, but 
it seemed hundreds; and still they came, 
and I went off and had tea and came back 
again, and stood waiting in the bitter wind 
while the whole of Africa was shriven. At 
last, at seven-fifteen, when the sun was 
well beneath the horizon on its way to the 
Bahamas, Mass began. I was supposed to 
be serving, but the Basutos were singing, 
chanting, and praying so loudly, and I was 
so busy holding down the page of the 
Missal with one hand and holding up with 
the other the stump of candle for the 
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priest to read by, that I could hardly hear 
his words or remember my responses. By 
the time Mass was over it was pitch dark 
and bitterly cold, and I was painfully hun- 
gty. Still, some Masses always live in 
memory, and this one I shan’t forget in 
a hurry. 

That’s what Joe wrote from Tripoli. 
There are Catholic soldiers all over the 
world, in Tunisia and Madagascar and 
Guadalcanal, in New Hampshire and 
old Hampshire, in Iceland and India 
and China, hundreds of thousands of 


1 men in the uniforms of the United 


Nations, going to confession in a hun- 
dred languages and going to the altar 
rail and receiving Holy Communion 
this very day. It is fitting that this 
should be so, that these men should 
go into battle fortified by the Mass; 
for in a very real sense this war is 
being fought for the Mass. You have 
heard many a learned explanation of 
what caused this war, but the simplest 
and truest explanation you will not 
often have read in newspapers, unless 
it be Catholic newspapers. This war is 
the punishment of God visited on a 
world that has turned its back on Him. 

Four hundred years ago men de- 
cided that the Faith was not good 
enough for them, that the Church was 
outmoded and the Mass a supersti- 
tion; they decided that they wanted 
to be their own masters and to obey 
no authority. They decided to be free 
—not in a political sense, I am not 
speaking of that—but free from the 
dogma and the discipline of the 
Church, free from all the obligations 
men owe to God, such as the obliga- 
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tion to go to Mass, to confess our 
sins, to do penance. All that was too 
hard, and men thought their own way 
would be easier. Now, since man’s 
will is free, God did not interfere; 
He said, “Go and play.” And men 
went and played at being their own 
gods; until one came who showed 
them how to play that game in earnest. 
His name was Adolf Hitler. 


RETURN TO THE TRUE FAITH 


One does not often find it pos- 
sible to agree with Adolf Hitler, but 
there was one occasion when he spoke 
the truth and nothing but the truth. 
That was when he said: “This war 
will decide the fate of Europe for the 
next thousand years.” That is perfectly 
true. He might have said, the fate of 
the whole world, and it would still 
be true. The world has turned away 
from God. If the Nazis and the Japs 
won this war, they would do all they 
could to keep the world away from 
God for the next thousand years. They 
have shown, in Poland and elsewhere, 
how they mean to do it. They burn 
the churches, kill the priests and close 
the schools. Then they carry away the 
children—those who have not yet died 
of hunger—into Hitler youth camps 
where they are taught that all Ger- 
mans are gods and Hitler is God-in- 
Chief. 

But when we of the United 
Nations have won this war—and you 
will note I say when, and not if—the 
world will have yet another chance: a 
chance to return to the true Faith. For 
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the last four hundred years men have 
been saying: “There is no God and 
we don’t need Him; we are wise 
enough to manage without Him.” But 
today all the world has begun to ask 
with St. Paul: “Where is the wise? 
Hath not God made foolish the wis- 
dom of the world?” By and by the 
peoples, brought back to their senses 
by their sufferings, will begin to under- 
stand what has caused those sufferings, 
and will seek ‘‘to put off the old man 
who is corrupted according to the de- 
sire of error, and put on the new 
man, who according to God is created 
in justice and holiness of truth.” 
The war aims of the Allies have 
been stated in many ways; we are told 
that the Allies are fighting for the 
Four Freedoms, for democracy, for the 
liberation of the conquered peoples, 
for putting an end to all war, for a 
peace which is not merely the absence 
of fighting but Order based on Justice. 
All those definitions are fine; but to 
my mind the simplest and most beauti- 
ful definition is the one uttered by 
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Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister of the 
exiled Czecho-Slovak Government in 
London. He was asked what Ais war 
aims were, and he said: “I want to 
go home.” Yes, we all want to go 
home: I want to go home to that little 
house among the pines in Southern 
France; some of you want to go home 
to Indiana or to Vermont, to Ontario, 
to Aberdeenshire or to Somerset. Three 
or four hundred million people in the 
world want just that one thing: to 
go home. But do not let us think of 
material, physical homes only. This 
war is being fought by you, and by 
men like you all the world over, to 
enable all men of good will to go 
back to their true spiritual home which 
is the Church founded by Our Lord. 
It is good to think that every time any 
one of us goes to Holy Communion, 
as we all did this morning, we help 
not only ourselves but all the rest of 
this suffering, bleeding, staggering 
world one step nearer to the true 
Home which awaits us all. 
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Mission of the Church 


Philosophers and statesmen, or heads of nations who, under 
one pretext or another, or even under the appearance of zeal, 
have favored the idea of restricting the work of the Church 
exclusively to souls have, as a matter of fact, expelled Christ 
from the life of society, destroyed all sense of moral values, and 
given rise to a tendency and atmosphere of atheism.—Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, in the MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEart, May, 


1943. 
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PuHILipPINE CATHOLICS 


Which is the most Catholic, nu- 
merically, of the nations of the Far 
East? 

The Philippine nation is the only 
Catholic nation in the Far East. This 
information comes from the Jesuit 
Philippine Bureau, which is in a posi- 
tion to give the actual facts. There are, 
says this Bureau, more Catholics in 
the Philippine Islands than in all the 
rest of Asia put together. 

Let us compare the various popu- 
lations to notice how Catholic are the 
Philippine Islands: (Figures in thou- 


sands. ) 

Country Pop. Catholics 
Philippines ........ 16,000 12,603 
OS eee 352,747 4,845 
PN 2 oma ureters nerarere 422,707 3,800 
Indo China ....... 20,500 1,565 
CO oe saws. Qeawe 5,463 440 
DE ilasctutnuss 100,696 283 
EN ee 22,899 200 
oS 14,667 135 
Java and Madura... 60,727 103 
ere 4,934 79 
ae ree 14,464 62 
MN g thse eare 779 7 
BOHN G55 5564406 5,212 7 


So that while there are in the Far 
East, with the exception of the Philip- 
pines, some 11,576,800 Catholics in 
an estimated population of consider- 
ably more than one billion, there are 
in the Philippines 12,603,428 Catho- 





lics in a population of some 16,000,- 
301 as at the last ‘census. Some popu- 
lation figures are omitted because of 
their complexity. But 11,576,800 is a 
good estimate of all the Asiatic Cath- 
olics, apart from the Catholic popula- 
tion of the Philippines, and from these 
estimates the Philippine nation may 
properly claim to be the only Catholic 
nation in the Far East. 


Priests IN INTERNMENT CAMPS 


Have you any information about 
Catholic priests placed in interment 
camps in Europe? 

Not any first-hand information, 
which you will readily comprehend. 
But from a reliable Catholic source of 
May, 1943, we are informed that 
towards the end of 1942 no fewer 
than three thousand Catholic priests 
were imprisoned in the Nazi concen- 
tration camp at Dachau, which has the 
reputation of being one of the worst 
—perhaps the worst—of all the in- 
ternment camps. 

From the same source we are in- 
formed that during the year 1942, no 
fewer than 1,500 priests, among them 
many German clergy, perished of star- 
vation at this particular camp. 

About two thousand of these in- 
ternees, says our informant, were Po- 
lish Catholic priests. 400 German 
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PuHILipPINE CATHOLICS 


Which is the most Catholic, nu- 
merically, of the nations of the Far 
East? 

The Philippine nation is the only 
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information comes from the Jesuit 
Philippine Bureau, which is in a posi- 
tion to give the actual facts. There are, 
says this Bureau, more Catholics in 
the Philippine Islands than in all the 
rest of Asia put together. 
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Catholic priests placed in interment 
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Not any first-hand information, 
which you will readily comprehend. 
But from a reliable Catholic source of 
May, 1943, we are informed that 
towards the end of 1942 no fewer 
than three thousand Catholic priests 
were imprisoned in the Nazi concen- 
tration camp at Dachau, which has the 
reputation of being one of the worst 
—perhaps the worst—of all the in- 
ternment camps. 

From the same source we are in- 
formed that during the year 1942, no 
fewer than 1,500 priests, among them 
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pfiests were interned in the camp, and 
larger numbers of Czech, Belgian and 
Dutch clergy. We have no reason to 
doubt the information. 

These suffering priests were sub- 
jected to flogging and heavy manual 
labor, until early in 1941, when their 
sufferings were somewhat lightened, 
and they were allowed to attend daily 
Mass, and were given slightly in- 
creased food rations. 

Then, late in 1941, the improved 
conditions began to taper off, the Po- 
lish clergy being the first to feel the 
new and more harsh restrictions. 

So, today, as we are informed, 
only German prisoner priests are al- 
lowed to attend Mass, though all in- 
terned priests are subjected to flogging 
if they break even the slightest of the 
rules of the camp at Dachau. More- 
over, although these clergy are under- 
fed, they are obliged to perform com- 
pulsory manual labor in the grounds 
attached to the Dachau internment 
camp. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND 


Is it the truth that no Catholic 
can be promoted to the office of Lord 
Chancellor of England? 

That is what you might call a 
tricky question, because it has been 
understood for some centuries that 
throughout the whole British domin- 
ions there were two persons who were 
debarred by virtue of their office from 
becoming Catholics. These two per- 
sons were—and presumably are—the 
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English Sovereign and the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

And when you come to look at 
it, this is a most ludicrous position, 
brought about largely by the fact that 
England has retained many medieval 
Catholic offices without retaining the 
Catholic Religion. The Lord Chancel- 
lor is usually spoken of as being the 
Keeper of the King’s Conscience. And 
that was quite true, certainly until the 
time of St. Thomas More, who was 
Lord Chancellor although a layman. 
For the Lord Chancellor was invari- 
ably in priest’s orders—sometimes a 
bishop or archbishop, sometimes even 
a cardinal. In such circumstances he 
might quite reasonably have been the 
keeper of any king’s conscience, since 
he had the power of the keys, and 
his office was ecclesiastical as well as 
political. 

But for some three or more cen- 
turies the position has been absurd, to 
say the least. In England the Sovereign 
is by law Church of England; up in 
Scotland he is Presbyterian. And tak- 
ing up that line, in India he might be 
Buddhist or Mohammedan; perhaps 
in Malta a Roman Catholic, and very 
likely in Palestine a Jew! 

Anyway, this serves to show how 
worn out is that absurd Act of Henry 
VIII, which made the ruler Head of 
the Church in his dominions, and it 
makes a good case for the abolition of 
religious tests for the British Sov- 
erign and the Keeper of his Royal 
Conscience—unhappy Conscience, un- 
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happy Keeper. For the present Lord 
Chancellor is a Congregationalist, and 
he may have some difficulties in the 
keeping of a Church of England con- 
science ! 

SistiNE Coir 

If the Catholic Church condemns 
sterilization, why is it that. the so- 
pranos of the Sistine Chapel choir in- 
clude choristers who have been sub- 
jected to sterilization? 

This is an ancient scandal, and 
it calls for some explanation. First of 
all, the Church has consistently con- 
demned sterilization. The First Coun- 
cil of Nicaea (A.D. 325) roundly 
condemned those who had voluntarily 
submitted to mutilation, and if they 
were clergy, ordered them to be de- 
posed from the clerical state. The 
Apostolic Canons (4th century) ex- 
cluded self-multilated persons from 
the clerical state. St. John Damascene 
(A.D. 780) and St. John Chrysostom 
(A.D. 407) condemned self-mutila- 
tion. Benedict XIV (1740-1758) con- 
demned the sterilization of boys for 
the purpose of preserving their soprano 
voices, and the Code of Canon Law 
in Canon 985 makes self-mutilation a 
permanent impediment of irregularity. 

As to the Sistine Choir, it was 
not until the 17th century that certain 
unscrupulous choirmasters began to 
sterilize choristers to preserve their 
soprano voices. And this was done in 
spite of the fact that it was a capital 
offense in the States of Italy. 

Therefore, if any such artificial 
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sopranos were introduced into the 
Sistine Choir, it obviously was without 
the direct knowledge of the Pope; for 
apart from the capital sentence, such 
mutilation incurred the penalty of ex- 
communication. 

There are no artificial sopranos 
in the Sistine Choir today. If any such 
lingered on in the Papal choir, they 
were cleared out by Pius X, and today 
any sopranos in the choir of the Sis- 
tine Chapel are natural sopranos. So 
do not worry about the Church giving 
an approving eye to sopranos produced 
by the most barbarous means. 


PapaL ENvoys To ENGLAND 


I have recently read that Arch- 
bishop Godfrey is the first Papal dip- 
lomatic representative to reside in 
England since the Reformation. Is 
that factually the case? 

No, not exactly. Monsignor Will- 
iam Godfrey, titular Archbishop of 
Cius, was appointed by the late Pope 
Pius XI as Apostolic Delegate to 
Great Britain. As such he has no dip- 
lomatic status, though it is worth- 
while to remember that all through 
the centuries of the penal laws against 
Catholics, there were constant diplo- 
matic relations between the English 
Government and the Papacy. To un- 
derstand this, you must remember that 
until 1870 the Holy See was acknowl- 
edged throughout the entire world as 
one of the monarchical governments 
of Europe. 

Indeed, William Pitt, the Great 
Commoner, in 1794 upheld the Tem- 











poral Sovereignty of the Pope in the 
House of Commons. And even Queen 
Victoria, who had no liking for the 
Catholic Church, was very particular 
about recognizing the sovereignty of 
the Pope, and she instructed her Min- 
ister to the Vatican to offer the island 
of Malta to Pius IX as a seat of gov- 
ernment should His Holiness be 
driven from Rome. 

But regarding Archbishop God- 
frey, he holds two positions. As Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Great Britain he 
holds—superficially at all events—no 
diplomatic status, which you may take 
with a grain of salt! But His present 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII, has given 
His Excellency the additional function 
of Chargé d’Affaires to the Polish 
Government, which gives him the sta- 
tus of a diplomatic personage. And 
since the Polish Government is located 
in Britain, it follows that the Papal 
diplomatic representative to that Gov- 
ernment also is resident in Britain. 

So much for that! But Arch- 
bishop Godfrey is not the first post- 
Reformation Papal diplomat to reside 
in England. 

Let us look at the record. 

Cardinal Campeggio was sent by 
Clement VII to England to act as 
judge in the divorce proceedings of 
Henry VIII. Cardinal Pole, later Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was sent by Ju- 
lius III to reconcile England to the 
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Holy See in the reign of Queen | 


Mary I. 

Archbishop Panzani was sent to 
England by Urban VIII as Apostolic 
Delegate to the Court of Charles I in 
1633. He was succeeded by a Scots- 
man, Monsignor George Con, who 
acted as Papal Agent from 1636 to 
1639, when he was succeeded by 
Count Carlo Rossetti. 

The next Papal Envoy was Mon- 
signor Fernando D’ Adda, who was ac- 
credited to the Court of James II from 
1685 to 1688 as Apostolic Nuncio. 
Then in 1793 Pius VI dispatched 
Monsignor Charles Erskine who te- 
sided in Britain until 1801. Monsig- 
nor Erskine may be considered as the 
last Papal diplomat resident in Eng- 
land until the appointment of Arch- 
bishop Godfrey in 1938. 

Then there was Cardinal Consal- 
vi, Papal Secretary of State, who was 
sent on a special diplomatic mission 
by Pius VII to the Court of George 
III. That was in 1814. Consalvi was 
the first Cardinal of the Holy Roman 
Church to set foot in England since 
the death of Cardinal Pole. He attend- 
ed the Mass of Thanksgiving for the 
restoration of Pius VII (after the Na- 
poleonic captivity) at St. Patrick’s 
Chapel in Soho, London, on July 6, 
1814, when the Cardinal Secretary oc- 
cupied the throne in the sanctuary. 














